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THE WEEK. 


Mr. MERRIMAN made a brilliant speech on Wed- 
nesday, in the Cape House of Assembly, in support of 
his motion condemning the movement for the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution. According to the Z7mes 
correspondent at Capetown (who is in a dreadful state 
of alarm), Mr. Merriman 
“ denounced the petition ot the suspensionists, and said 
that their council would have been a tag-rag and bob-tail or 
a kindergarten of young Balliol men. He declared that 
Lord Milner had outraged the colony by threatening that 
martial law should continue if suspension was not carried, 
and charged him with conspiring to destroy the liberties of the 
colony. He praised Sir Gordon Sprigg’s firm stand against 
his own party.” 

The Milnerite Press in South Africa complains that all 

reference to suspension has now been dropped, and 

that it is unfair to revive these unfortunate memories ! 


Ir is evident that the Boer Generals have been 
seriously disappointed that Lord Kitchener’s promise 
during the negotiations to recommend an amnesty at 
the Coronation has led to no results. Lord Kitchener 
did not deny making the promise, and the Boers pro- 
bably exaggerated the influence of the Commander- 
in-Chief. A letter from Mr. Dewdney Drew in the 
Daily News throws an unpleasant light on the manner 
in which rebels are being treated in the local courts 


in Cape Colony. It is preposterous to punish 
them for looting unless our army is_ to 
be punished for the same offence. Everyone 
knows not only that we did not punish 


for looting, but that we actually invited Boers to take 
up arms on our side on the understanding that they 
would share loot with us. Loot from Boer farms is not 
concealed as if men were ashamed of it. It has 
actually been displayed in an exhibition at a public 
school. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has at last admitted his mistake 
in sanctioning that squalid little incident in the war, 
against which some of us protested at the time, Lord 
Milner’s brilliant scheme of selling-up farms in order to 
pay for the maintenance and the burial of the women 
and children in the concentrationcamps. There was no 
semblance of justice anywhere in the idea, and Lord 
Milner did not even observe the conditions of his pub- 
lished threat. The owners of the farms could not 
leave the commandos to bid for them; they might 


have been able to pay outright whatever the 
Government demanded, and their wives and 
children may have been taken forcibly into 


the camp from homes burnt because the owner 
was on commando. It is now too late, alas! to 
make reparation, but the Government are handing 
back three farms which came into their hands as a result 
of this petty larceny. How many are gone irrevocably 
we do not yet know. 


Lorp RosgBery’s idea that the Education Bill 
would add dignity and lustre to muncipal life is likely to 


be submitted very soon to a remarkable test. Mr. 
Hutton, the member for the Morley division, has put 
forward the very happy suggestion that the Education 
Bill should be made the main issue of the municipal 
elections in November. Mr. Lloyd-George has endorsed 
the suggestion in a vigorous and characteristic letter. 
A sweeping Free Church triumph at the November 
Elections could not he points out, be explained away. 
‘The House of Commons is as sensitive to the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion as the sea is to the motions of - 
the wind.” The bill, he thinks, may yet be beaten ; 
but in any case let the ratepayers take care to elect 
municipal councillors who will render its provisions 
nugatory. The County Councils of Carnarvon and 
Flint have passed resolutions declining to accept the 
responsibility of administering the bill should it become 
law. 


Tue British Association is holding its annual 
meetings at Belfast. Professor Dewar's presidential 
address was mainly concerned with the superiority of 
German over English practical chemistry and with the 
causes of this superiority. Germany has about three 
times as many trained chemists as England, and their 
quality is superior as well as their quantity. Professor 
Dewar declares that the chemical industries of Germany 
have now a practical monopoly which enables them to 
exact huge profits from the rest of the world. Here we 
think there is some exaggeration. But the cause of 
the growth of German supremacy is admirably stated : 

‘*The fundamental disccveries on which this gigautic in- 
dustry was built were made in this country, and were prac- 
tically developed to a certain extent by their authors. But 
in spite of the abundance and cheapness of the raw material, 
and in spite of the evidence that it could be must remu- 
neratively worked up, those men founded no school and 
had practically no successors. The colours they made weie 
driven out of the field by newer and better colours made 
from their stuff by the development of their ideas, but 
those improved colours were made in Germany and not in 
England. 

“The explanation was—want of education. We had the 
material in abundance when other nations had compara- 
tively little. We had the capital, and we had the brains, for 
we originated the whole thing. But we did not possess the 
diffused education, without which the ideas of men of 

enius could not fructify beyond the limited scope of an 

individual.” 
It is worth observing upon, that according to official 
figures issued last month, the cost of public schools in 
Prussia rose from 115 million marks in 1886 to 269 
million marks in 1901! In the same period the cost 
of education in Prussia per head of the population rose 
from 4'11 to 7°83 marks. 


Tue revolutionary ideas on which Lord Milner has 
acted in South Africa have apparently invaded Canada, 
where Lord Minto has made a public declaration in 
opposition to the views of the Prime Minister of the 
Colony on the subject of Imperial Defence. The Daily 
Chronicle correspondent thinks a serious political crisis 
is imminent. ‘‘ Politicians cannot see how a conflict can 
be avoided between Lord Minto and his Ministry upon 
this question. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will not back down, 
neither will Lord Minto give way, and it would surprise 
no one if Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s return should be imme« 
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diately followed by a crisis and a General Election. 
Such an appeal to the people would probably result in 
the formation of new parties and serious divisions, in 
which the French Canadians would be arrayed 
against the English provinces.” It is curious on turn- 
ing to the comments of the Dazly Chronicle on this 
message to find the restatement of all the principles 
which Lord Milner, with the enthusiastic support of the 
Chronicle, has defied for three years. We now learn 
that this ‘‘injudicious speech” of Lord Minto’s 
may set the two races in Canada by the ears, a 
contingency the Daily Chronicle contemplates with 
dismay. Exactly, but when Lord Milner set him- 
self to do that in Cape Colony the Chronicle had nothing 
but praise for him. 


STILL more startling is the declaration the 
Chronicle makes on the particular point at issue 
between Lord Minto and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ‘‘ The 
Colonial conference, after thoroughly examining the 
whole problem of Imperial Defence, decided, in effect, 
that there was nothing to be done. To have decided 
otherwise would have been, we believe, to have risked 
the disruption of the Empire. Zhe essence of the Empire 
is that tt is a voluntary union, from which even the 
suspicion of compulsion has long been absent.” (The 
italics are ours.) The readers of the Dazly Chronicle 
must have rubbed their eyes when they came to this 
sentence. What becomes of Lord Rosebery’s watch- 
word, ‘‘ The Empire is sacred,” if the colonies are free 
to stay or to go as they please? What becomes of 
Lord Milner’s talk of treason? The men who have 
held this doctrine the last three years have been held 
up to scorn by the Liberal Imperialists. It is a great 
thing to find the Liberal Imperialist organ reverting to 
the Liberal faith, and to know that if any colony or 
colonies — Australia, Canada, or South Africa — 
decide that they wish to leave the Empire, the Chronicle 
will demand that their wishes shall be respected. 


THE way in which the general strike of Florence 
came to an end, writes our Italian correspondent, has 
been a great victory for the Liberal and Democratic 
system, which the Zanardelli-Giolitti Cabinet has con- 
sistently followed. It goes to prove once again that the 
regime of entire and enlightened freedom is the only 
one which can successfully rule the Italian people. It 
is known that in the last year and a half Italy has had 
strikes by the thousand, assuming the aspect of 
an epidemic, as there is not, roughly speaking, a 
single kind of employee who has not thus expressed 
his dissatisfaction with his employer. It has indeed 
been a general waking up of the working classes, who 
claimed with all the means at their disposal—summed 
up in the strike—an amelioration of their condition. 
Fortunately, the Government was in the hands of the 
Liberals, who understood that if they had recourse 
to ancient systems of repression, and the violation 
of all laws, so dear to the Conservatives, what was 
merely a working man’s agitation, originating in 
economic reasons, would be transformed into a poli- 
tical movement. In other words, the present Italian 
Cabinet has the great merit of having prevented a 
revolution by allowing the free evolution of the poorer 


classes towards more humane conditions of labour and 
life. 


ALL this time the Opposition has been attacking 
the Government violently, saying that with such methods 
the Ministry was preparing the fall of the Monarchy, for 
the benefit of the allies of the Cabinet—-z.e., the Repub- 
licans and the Socialists, adding that their predictions 
would be fulfilled the first time that, instead of 
isolated strikes, there was a general suspension of 
work in one of the large towns. There had been an 
attempt at a general strike in Rome, in Turin, in 
Milan, and at last, out of an originally small contro- 


versy, for the expulsion of twenty workmen, considered 
unjust, from a foundry, a general strike was proclaimed 
in Florence. The Opposition could not conceal their 
satisfaction, as out of the catastrophe which they con- 
sidered inevitable, they expected, finally, the overthrow 
of the hated Liberal Cabinet. Signor Giolitti did not 
change one line of his usual programme—complete 
liberty to strike, but energetic protection to anyone 
who wished to work; scrupulous maintenance of all 
privileges granted by the Constitution and the laws, 
but most rigorous enforcement of all the legal measures 
to maintain order and protect life and property. The 
Conservatives dreamed of barricades and Piazza della 
Signoria inundated with blood, while instead, two days 
after, the strike was over. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter written 
early last month by a wealthy and influential Australian 
gentleman and addressed to a friend in England. The 
writer was an enthusiastic supporter of the war in South 
Africa. He expended much energy and large sums on 
raising recruits for the Australian contingent com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Carington, who, it may 
be added (in spite of the different spelling), is a younger 
brother of Lord Carrington. ‘‘I am leaving for Sydney 
on Friday with Mrs. Caringten and her son to meet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carington, who is returning by the 
transport Drayton Grange, into which some 2,000 men 
were crammed by the authorities at Durban—more than 
double the number the steamer was fitted to carry 
comfortably. The effect is that she has become quite a 
floating hospital, and there are no less than between 
200 and 300 cases of measles, pneumonia, and influenza 
on board, according to the telegrams we have received 
from Albany. There has been terrible mismanagement 
somewhere. Hundreds of the men were so prostrated 
by illness that they did not even care to go ashore at 
Albany. This will no doubt be a great damper on 
Australian loyalty. Think of our poor fellows, some of 
whom have been in the field for two years, being subjected 
to this sort of treatment! The officers had to give up 
nearly all their quarters to the men for hospitals. The 
poor unfortunate fellows came up from the stifling hold 
to get air on deck, when, of course, they got pneumonia 
on the top of the measles, so that a great number are 
in a very precarious state, and a large proportion may 
not recover. This is the way Great Britain treats her 
heroes. ‘The transport officers, who I suppose are 
responsible for this sort of thing, deserve a good dose 
of imprisonment with hard labour, as it will have a very 
bad effect on Australian loyalty. I hope the men who 
are responsible will be severely punished.” This letter 
and the regrettable incident itself may serve to remind us 
that the dreary horrors of war are not ended by the 
conclusion of peace. It is only one among the many 
fatal blunders which seem specially designed to explode 
the fallacy that the late war has knit the mother 
country and her colonies together. 


Tue Blue Book of Irish criminal statistics for 1901 
is a curious commentary on the recent decision of the 
Government to proclaim the Irish capital and several 
counties ina state of anarchy. It shows that in Ireland 
there is decidedly less crime than in England and Wales. 
The difference will be appreciated when it is stated, as 
the Manchester Guardian points out, that there are only 
two offenders in Ireland for every three offenders in 
England and Wales. Another interesting point is the 
distribution of crime. It turns out that the districts 
where there was least crime last year are just those 
where the Government made the greatest haste this 
year to apply the Crimes Act. The Dublin Corporation 
is to protest officially against subjecting the capital 
to the gross indignity of coercion, and several 


Irish members have made angry and indignant speeches. 
The Government are finding out that they are, as Mr. 


They are 


Morley warned them, on an inclined plane. 
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doing their best to create disorder and insurrection 
in a country which they do not pretend they 
are punishing for any other offence than its opinions. 
It is an infamous proceeding, and if the Government 
want to kill either Home Rule or land purchase they 
will find the proceeding is as futile as it is infamous. 
Mr. T. W. Russell has strongly condemned the 
last developments of this policy of subjecting millions 
of honest men to the uncontrolled rule of partisan 
magistrates and the colleagues of Sheridan in the 
interests of a tiny class of absentee landlords. Our 
Government is making all haste to atone for the harsh 
things said about some recent history in Finland by 
paying a much criticised Government the sincere com- 
pliment of imitation. 


A New York paper, which is to hand, confirms the 
scepticism we expressed with regard to President 
Roosevelt’s supposed campaign against the trusts. The 
burden of his long speech at Willimantic, in Connecticut, 
really was not to urge but to deprecate strong 
measures. It is a time, he says, for prudence and 
self-restraint. The piling up of huge fortunes through 
trusts does more good than harm. His programme is 
very vague indeed : 

“ For some of the evils which have attended upon the 
good of the changed conditions we can at present see no 
complete remedy. For others the remedy must come by the 
action of men themselves in their private capacity, whether 
merely as individuals or by combination one with another. 
For yet others some remedy can be found in legislative and 
executive action, national, State, or municipal. Much of the 
complaint against combinations is entirely unwarranted. 
Under present-day conditions it is as necessary to have cor- 
porations in the business world as it is to have organisation 
among wage-workers.” 


Let us be sure, the President added, ‘‘ that we do not 
use the knife with ignorant zeal.” The Vew York Evening 
Post holds that tariff reform is going to be the issue of 
the next election, and that ic will make a new division 
in parties. Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, in a study of 
the political situation throughout the country for the 
Boston Herald, remarks that at present “ neither party 
stands for any principle, except as the Democratic Party 
is drifting towards the acceptance of the idea that all 
protection on Trust products should be abolished, and 
that there should be a general revision of the tariff ” ; 
he says the Republican Party, as an organisation, is 
only ‘‘a large mob, held together by the machine, 
which itself, so far as principles are concerned, means 
nothing,” 


A VERY important letter was printed in the Dazly 
News and Morning Leader on Friday from Mrs. J. R. 
Green. It will be rememberc. that last year three 
Cape Colonists were executeu ac Hanover on a charge 
of wrecking a train. Two others were sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude on the same accusation. 
These five men have since been exonerated by 


Commandant Malan, who was in command of 
the men who wrecked the train, but the two 
men in prison have not yet been released. The 


sequel of the story is now made public by Mrs. 
Green. A rebel named Pienaar, on surrendering 
when peace was made, was charged with taking 
part in the wrecking of this train. The only witnesses 
against him were the same men, an Afrikander and a 
Hottentot, on whose evidence the military court found 
the other five men guilty. Onthe other side, Command 
ant Malan declared on oath that Pienaar was not con- 
cerned in this business, though he joined the commando 
the same day. Commandant Malan’s story is corrobo- 
rated by the record of the campaign published by a young 
Frenchman, the Marquis de Kersanson, who served 
with Malan. In spite of this Pienaar has been committed 
to trial, and as he is without means, Mrs. Green appeals 
for funds to enable him to be defended. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Mrs. Green, at 14, Kensington-square, 


or to Mr. Cronwright Schreiner direct, per draft on the 
Standard Bank, Hanover, Cape Colony. 


WE fear that the drought in Australia is by no 
means at an end. But more rain has fallen in Victoria 
and South Australia. In New South Wales the drought 
continues, and Sydney is threatened with water famine. 
But the shearers’ strike has come to an end. The Agent- 
General for Western Australia states that good rains 
have fallen there. Australian politics are in a lively 
condition. Sir Edmund Barton has made himself un- 
popular by his speech at the Montreal banquet, where 
he promised that Australia would do her best in the 
matter of commercial reciprocity within the Empire. 
Meanwhile, the Victorian Ministry has been beaten on 
the question of retrenchment in the cost of Government, 
and a General Election will be held on October 1. 


THREE English companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of explosives—the National Explosives Company, 
the Cotton Powder Company, and the New Explosives 
Company—have issued in pamphlet form ‘‘ A Protest 
Against the Attempt to Establish a New Dynamite 
Monopoly in South Africa.” The dynamite monopoly 
was perhaps the most real of all the grievances which 
the mineowners of the Transvaal complained of under 
the Boer régime, and it had considerable effect upon 
public opinion in the country. This monopoly, which 
was originally granted to a French company, after 
various vicissitudes, finally came into the hands of the 
Modderfontein factory in which the Nobel Dynamite 
Trust exercises a controlling interest. With the first 
indications of war the De Beers Company set about 
establishing a rival factory at Stellenbosch, near Cape- 
town, and with the accomplishment of this enterprise 


the De Beers interest has come to take a different 
view of the situation. The Johannesburg Chamber 
of Mines, which is dominated by certain large 


firms deeply interested in De Beers, has recommended 
that a coast duty of about £15 per ton should 
be imposed upon the importations of dynamite so 
as to encourage and protect local manufacturers. 
When it is considered that locally manufactured dyna- 
mite has already the advantage of some £7 or £8 per 
ton in shipping freights, it is obvious that the effect of 
such a tariff would be to place the mining industry as 
completely at the mercy of the Nobel Trust and De 
Beers combined as it was formerly at the mercy of the 
concessionnaires of the Boer Government alone. The 
tariff, being prohibitive, would bring revenue. 


Tue death of Sir Frederick Abel on Saturday last 
has removed an important figure from the band of 
learned men who give their talents and science to the 
service of war. For thirty-four years he was Chemist 
to the War Office. The standard gunpowder of the 
British military services was invented and patented by 
Sir Frederick in conjunction with Professor Dewar, and 
named ‘‘cordite.” Without undue national vanity, we 
may claim that this is the most devastating agent of 
death now in use for musketry purposes. It is 
the best of all smokeless powders. It was the 
outcome of a Special Committee appointed, with 
Sie Frederick Abel as president, to examine into 
the question of smokeless powders in 1888, the 
Government of the time having just then discovered 
that ours was the only country of importance which 
still contemplated using ‘‘ black” powder in a war. 
Sir Frederick also did remarkable work in connection 
with the processes which attend the firing of black 
powder, with the theory of detonation, with blasting 
powders, and with the construction of fuses. On the 
subject of the ‘flash point” of mineral illuminant oils 
he was the recognised authority, and the testing instru- 
ment now used for ascertaining this point was devised 
by him; the present legal ‘flash point” was fixed as 
the outcome of his researches. 
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THE BOER GENERALS AND MR. CHAM- 
BERLAIN. 


EFORE discussing the actual conference at the 
Colonial Office it is important to get rid of two 
rather stubborn confusions in the mind of the Impe- 
rialist. Various newspapers have characterised the 
first proposals made in writing by the Boer Generals 
as an attempt to reopen the agreement under which 
they laid down their arms, and described it as an 
audacious demand on our good nature and gene- 
rosity. It was, of course, nothing of the kind. 
The Boer Generals put their hands last June to 
the text of a set of conditions under which they 


abandoned their resistance and abdicated their 
status as the representatives of an independent 
people. They addressed Mr. Chamberlain last 
month, not as the spokesmen of one _ nation 


addressing a Minister of another, but as British 
subjects, who know more than anyone else of 
the wishes and feelings of the most robust popula- 
tion in South Africa, wishing to discuss certain 
important subjects with the Minister who is responsible 
to Parliament for the government of the two Republics. 
To regard their proposal in the light in which it is 
represented by the Zimes and Daily Chronicle is to 
invest the Boer Generals with an authority which they 
no longer claim, and to speak of them as though they 
were still holding our innumerable army of invaders at 
bay. Mr. Chamberlain had publicly expressed the 
wish that the Boer Generalg should co-operate in the 
rebuilding of South Africa, and they proposed to lay 
before him certain suggestions which they thought 
would contribute to the restoration of social peace and 
prosperity. Mr. Chamberlain decided to shut the door 
firmly on all such overtures, and the Boers, of course, 
recognised that it rests entirely within the discretion 
of a Minister to hold or to decline such a conversation. 
It is a decision which we think the British Empire will 
one day regret. 

The second confusion that has settled on the 
Imperialist mind is rather moral than intellectual: it is 
the confusion which is implied in Mr. Chamberlain's 
talk of the generosity of our terms. A Boer can, of 
course, afford to treat such cant with the contempt it 
deserves. If Russia had punished us for invading the 
Crimea by annexing our country, by imprisoning our 
women, and incidentally burning down Lord Raglan’s 
house, and then had promised Lord Raglan a sum of 
money for the relief of distress, to be administered by 
a Russian official, Lord Raglan would have thought 


that any talk of generosity was beneath his 
notice. But any high-spirited Russian would have 
been revolted by such a representation of the 


Russian character. It is the implication of all 
this language that Englishmen regard something 
as infinitely more precious than their country, and 
though that may be the state of mind of Mr. 
Chamberlain, it is intolerable that the world should 
be given the impression that the majority of English- 
men set so light a value on the freedom of their 
nation. One reads that kind of language with the 
same feeling as is provoked by learning from one 
great cosmopolitan paper that if only the Boer 
Generals had flattered Mr. Chamberlain’s vanity by 
accepting his invitation to the Naval Review, there is 
nothing he would not have done for them. 


As a general conversation on South African 
affairs was excluded by Mr. Chamberlain’s answer 
to the Generals, the conference was limited to the 
raising of specific points on which the Boers were 
dissatisfied with the execution of the agreement. The 
oral discussion of those discontents shows how much 
trouble would have been spared if the Government 
had not appointed a Governor whom the Boers did 
not trust, and if they had avoided the political compli- 
cation inseparable from the use of the National Scouts, 
though their critics were laughed at when they said 
these things would make resettlement more difficult. 
The question of the oath of allegiance is a case in 
illustration of the first of these points. Mr. 
Chamberlain replied to a good many representations 
by stating that there was nothing in the agreement 
about the particular demand. The Boers could very 
well make this retort on the matter of the oath of 
allegiance on which the agreement is silent. Mr. 
Chamberlain talks about what he ‘‘thinks” to be the 
legal interpretation here, but a simple question 
suggests itself. The Boer Generals, as we know, 
travelled round to instruct their commandos to lay 
down their arms. Was the oath of allegiance exacted 
at that time? Obviously not, or the Boer Generals 
would not have protested against the demand for the 
oath later. Why then, after getting these men to lay 
down their arms on one understanding, did Lord 
Milner try to impose a different condition on prisoners 
already in our custody? Does anyone suppose that 
if our representative in South Africa had not been 
cursed with Lord Milner’s fatal weakness for putting 
humiliations on men who do not admire him, a 
whole month would have been wasted before burghers 
who refused to take the oath of allegiance were 
released? Mr. Chamberlain quoted a telegram Lord 
Milner sent him on July 3 to prove that Lord Milner 
had lost no time in arranging for the release of 
prisoners on their making a declaration. But the 
telegram proves nothing until we know what Lord 
Milner was doing in the interval. General Botha, for 
example, states definitely (p. 17) that Lord Milner 
refused to send a particular telegram on _ the 
ground that the burghers were taking the oath of 
allegiance, and that Lord Milner alone was to blame for 
the delay. Further, this Government paper includes a 
letter addressed by General Botha to Lord Milner on 
July 29, nearly four weeks after the question had been 
settled : 


“Further, I beseech your Excellency not to demand the 
oath of allegiance from burghers, prisoners of war, in or 
out of South Africa. We agreed distinctly that the oath of 
allegiance would not be demanded, and, notwithstanding 
this, taking the oath of allegiance is made a condition for the 
return of prisoners of war in as well as out of South Africa.” 


Again, a Reuter’s message from St. Helena, dated 
July 17, a fortnight after the matter was settled, 
contained certain remarks which read very curiously 
in the light of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement. 


“Later a cable from the Boer leaders was received, and 
Broadbottom Camp almost unanimously decided to take 
the oath. At Deadwood, however, owing, it is said, princi- 
pally to the influence of Commandant Wolmarans, who has 
now been put in the Town Camp, the bulk of the prisoners 
refused to sign the oath, preferring to sign a declaration 
instead. Consequently matters are at a standstill, and no 
emove will be made until those who have taken the oath 
have been got away. It is intended to break up Broad- 
bottom Camp after the next batch of prisoners leave the 
island, and any who are left will be sent to Deadwood, 
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Why, if the oath was recognised as optional, was 
Commandant Wolmarans put in the Town Camp? 
Why this differential treatment between two classes of 
prisoners? General De Wet showed that a case had 
come to his knowledge of four burghers who were in 
prison on July 23, and that on his bringing the matter 
to Major Goold-Adams’s attention they were released. 
Precisely, says Mr. Chamberlain ; it only proves that it 
was a mistake which we were ready to rectify. Very 
true ; but the Boer Generals ought not to be expected 
to act as detectives to discover every case in which the 
agreement is broken, and the complaints show how lax 
Lord Milner is in looking after the execution of a pro- 
vision of the agreement which happened to be distaste- 
ful to him. 

At a certain moment in the campaign the hideous 
idea occurred to someone that we might bribe a number 
of Boer prisoners and refugees to take up arms against 
their country. What honourable men think of such 
a proceeding was expressed more than a hundred years 
ago by an Englishman, to whose courage and patriotism 
English liberty owes a lasting debt : 

“T hope, indeed, all civilised nations will hereafter concur 
in stigmatising this horrible and barbarous system of hos- 
tilities; a stranger even to that heroism which kas unfor- 
tunately converted the crimes of conquest into the most 
fascinating triumphs of mankind. It is a system which is 
directed against the first principle of social honour and 
happiness. It beats up for every bad, degrading, and dan- 
gerous passion of the human miod. It does not raise the 
open, manly standard of nation against nation, but in the 


cowardice of warfare which dissolves its only enchantment 
divides a nation against itself.” 


Erskine’s protest against the Quiberon Expedition 
is still more pertinent to the action of our authorities 
in offering Boer refugees so much loot if they would 
enlist against their countrymen. The grandeur of 
the Boer cause of national freedom dominated the 
imagination of mankind, and our Government, not con- 
tent with the unlovely character that has clung to the 
conquerors of Poland, imported without provocation 
or excuse this new air of littleness and mean battle. 
Unhappily the National Scout is just the type to which 
Lord Milner is sympathetic, and the Boer Generals have 
already had reason to protest to Mr. Chamberlain against 
their appointment on the Boards of Repatriation. Mr. 
Chamberlain is, of course, in a difficulty. A few months 
ago it was the fashion to caress these traitors ; to 
admire their common sense ; to congratulate them on 
their exploits ; and itis rather a delicate matter now to 
turn round and tell them what every decent Englishman 
thinks of them and of the Government that employed 
them, and to explain that it is quite natural for the 
patriotic Boer to resent their holding office. Mr. 
Chamberlain meets the objection by declaring that 
the proportion of National Scouts on these Boards 
is not much larger than the proportion according 
to numbers. It is easy to make this clear by 
publishing the particulars. If there are six thousand 
National Scouts and fifty-five thousand other burghers, 
and each Commission contains six members, there 
ought obviously not to be more than two National 
Scouts on three Commissions. But unless Lord Milner 
can contradict General Botha’s version of the agree- 
ment contained in this White Paper, it is not clear why 
there should be any at all. 

General Botha very rightly raised the question 
of expropriation in the two new colonies. Mr. 
Chamberlain, speaking from memory, entirely ignored 


the most important of Lord Milner’s statements on this 
subject. Lord Milner, in his despatch published in July, 
but written in January, used expressions which revealed 
unmistakably the political motives of his scheme of re- 
colonisation : 

“Land settlement must be undertaken on a large scale ; 
otherwise, however useful, it will 2 mone ve | unimportant. 
[The italics are Lord Milner's.] “ Supposing we took from 
each farmer 4,000 acres for our settlement, leaving him 
1,000 to farm himself, and paying him well for what we 
took. This would give us some 80,000 acres on which we 
could plant a fairly large colony of well-selected British 
settlers, who would both set an example in farming to their 
Dutch neighbours, and at the same time answer for the 
good behaviour of the district.” 

These expressions excited a very natural alarm in Gen- 
eral Botha’s mind, and Mr. Chamberlain’s answer is not 
altogether satisfactory. He says no scheme of compul- 
sory purchase will be applied without fair warning and 
discussion. It seems to us obvious that to apply it at all 
before the two colonies become self-governing is to make 
use of an interval of Crown Colony government in order 
to break the clause of the treaty which declares that 
no burgher shall be deprived of his property, 
There is no analogy, of course, with the case of 
England or New Zealand in taking away a man’s 
property under a system of government in which he 
has no share in order to advance the rival interests of 
the governing race. As Mr. Chamberlain flourished his 
bond in the face of the Boers whenever they wished to 
discuss other matters with him, it is particularly im- 
portant to see that he is careful to respect it himself, 
and that bond absolutely forbids any such scheme as 
Lord Milner proposed. 





THE FUTURE OF SUGAR. 


ITHIN a year the Sugar Convention will come 

iuto force, if in the meantime it has been 
approved by the Legislatures of the Signatory Powers. 
This means that a bill will be introduced into Parlia- 
ment either this autumn or early next year, and it is 
very important that members should clearly under- 
stand what will be the effects of the Convention. 
We are glad, therefore, to see that Mr. Cox, the 
energetic secretary of the Cobden Club, has been busy 
with letters in the Press upon the causes of West 
Indian depression, and upon the absurd character 
of the remedies which our own Government is 
seeking to apply. It will be remembered that 
M. Yves Guyot has actually maintained that 
an English Free Trader ought to demand retaliatory 
duties in order to prevent his countrymen from obtain- 
ing the benefits derived from foreign bounties. In 
other words he should resort to Protection in order to 
repel an advantage, although he should not resort to 
Protection in order to retaliate upon a disadvantage. 
Mr. Cox reminds us that according to the estimate 
made by Mr. Chamberlain the lowering of price due to 
bounties is £5 per ton. This is the measure of English 
gain and also the measure of the West Indian 
loss on the sugar they sell to us. Now the 
total imports of sugar into Great Britain last 
year were 1,700,000 tons. The advantage therefore 
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conferred on Great Britain by the bounties, in- 
cluding, of course, both consumers and confectioners 
and other manufacturers who use raw sugar, amounts, 
if we are to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s figures, to 
48,500,000 a year, a sum about equivalent to the pro- 
duce of a fourpenny income-tax. But the amount of 
West Indian sugar imports were only 46,000 tons, a 
slight increase on the three preceding years. Calling 
it 50,000 tons the West Indian loss is £250,000, the 
very sum which has been voted by Parliament this year 
as a grant-in-aid to ‘‘ compensate” the West Indies so 
long as the sugar bounties continue. A grant-in-aid is 
objectionable enough when it is made to a trade or 
interest, such as the landlords of Great Britain, or 
the sugar planters of the West Indies, but when the 
question arises whether the Legislature shall sanction a 
grant-in-aid of a quarter of a million, or shall pass a 
bill which will result in a loss of eight and a half 
millions per annum to the country, surely even a Par- 
liament dominated by a Cecil and a Chamberlain, and 
by all the stupidities of the stupid party, can hardly 
hesitate. While bounties last there can be no great 
harm in paying this grant-in-aid in the way not of jus- 
tice but of charity, provided that it shall be used on 
really useful purposes such as the development of 
transit and the improvement of education, and not 
merely given to the absentee landlords of the West 
Indies. The whole question is of such real importance 
and so intimately affects the wealth and purchasing 
power of the country that it ought to be taken up and 
actively canvassed by every Chamber of Commerce in 
Great Britain. Alas! those bodies are mostly comatose 
if not moribund; and even the most active are often 
only busy with trifles. 

Not many months ago we called attention to an 
interesting Memorandum on the sugar bounties issued 
in 1881 by Mr. Chamberlain in the form of a Board of 
Trade return. In that Memorandum Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated in a concise form the principles which pre- 
vented the Government of the day from attempting to 
destroy sugar bounties by means of countervailing 
duties. He pointed out that protective duties in foreign 
countries are more injurious to us than bounties, 
‘* since they operate no less than bounties to the dis- 
advantage of our producers, whilst, unlike bounties, 
they confer no benefit on our consumers.” Accordingly 
—and here Mr. Chamberlain was dealing with the agi- 
tation of a few sugar refiners at home—‘* as the policy 
of this country has been for many years to prefer the 
large consuming interest of the whole community to 
the small industry of any single class, the Government 
is not prepared to recommend any remonstrance to 
foreign governments regarding their bounties on the 
ground of alleged injury to the trade interests of this 
country. Mr. Chamberlain put the conflict of interests 
very clearly: ‘‘ It is the interest of the sugar consum- 
ing public to have raw and refined sugar cheap ; it is 
the interest of the English sugar refiners to have raw 
sugar cheap and refined sugar dear; and it is the 
interest of the West Indian sugar growers to have raw 
sugar dear.” 

We find this again set forth in an admirable 
pamphlet by Mr. G. H. Perris, entitled ‘‘The Case 
Against the Sugar Bounties.”* It appears that about 





* Published by Henry Good and Son, 12, Moorgatesstreet, E.C. 
(Price 6d.) 


the same time the Birmingham Trades Council was 
captured by the anti-bounty agitators, and allowed 
itself, as Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘to be made the 
instrument of what is essentially class interest.” ‘ If,” 
he wrote, in reply to an address of the Council, ‘‘ you 
were unfortunately to succeed in imposing countervail- 
ing foreign duties on sugar, the effect would be that 
consumers in this country, principally of the working 
classes, would, according to the figures supplied by 
the sugar refiners themselves, have to submit to 


a tax of something like one _ million pounds 
sterling per annum in order to pay this sum 
into the pockets of the West Indian planters, 


and the few sugar refiners in the United Kingdom.” It 
was in December, 1897, as Mr. Perris points out, that 
Mr. Chamberlain was first converted from the interests 
of his own countrymen to those of the sugar planters, 
In that month he wrote urging the Foreign Office to 
negotiate with a view to putting an end to the bounty 
system, which had had such disastrous results in the 
West Indies, although under it ‘‘the British public 
has been provided with abnormally cheap sugar.” 
When Mr. Chamberlain was twenty years younger 
and more than twenty years wiser he would not 
have spoken of the ‘‘abnormal” cheapness of an 
important article of food. But Mr. Chamberlain 
has long ceased to be the champion of the poor. 
He is still pushing the Cabinet along the road to 
Protection and high prices, and is still for ‘*‘ prose- 
cuting any ulterior measure which might be rendered 
necessary,” if bounty-fed sugar continued to be im- 
ported, including ‘‘ a penal clause for the imposition of 
countervailing duties on, or the prohibition of, bounty- 
fed sugar.” Mr. Chamberlain is a good hand at penal 
clauses. His policy has already led to the imposition 
of a tax of a halfpenny a pound on sugar, which means 
an average levy of a pound—say a week’s wages—on 
a family of five. Ifthe abolition of bounties will cause 
arise of another halfpenny—as Sir H. W. Norman, 
the chairman of the late Commission, assumes—the 
levy will be doubled. 





FAMINE IN INDIA. 


HE India Office published on Tuesday a letter 
from the Indian Government answering and 
rejecting the suggestion made by the Indian Famine 
Union last April for a detailed inquiry into the economic 
conditions of some of the Indian villages. The answer 
will be a serious disappointment to those who wish to 
see no effort spared to rescue millions of our unrepre- 
sented subjects from the scourge of famine and the 
dreadful fate of expatriation. But we do not think it 
is likely to silence the demand made by a number of 
distinguished Indian administrators who speak on 
Indian affairs with a moral authority that commands 
not less respect than the opinion of the India Govern- 
ment itself, 
The proposals of the Indian Famine Union imply 
no criticism of the public spirit or the competence of 
the Indian administration. The services of the great 


bureaucratic staff that governs India have been freely 
There has at no time 
It might, 


and cordially acknowledged. 
been any tendency to disparage their worth. 
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indeed, be true to say that the confidence inspired by 
the personnel of the Indian administration has had 
sometimes an unfortunate effect in soothing the 
general curiosity of Englishmen and their sense of 
responsibility for India’s welfare into a dangerous 
somnolence. But whatever criticisms are to be 
made on the Indian administration, they are not 
made by the Indian Famine Union. Nor, again, does 
that body lay down any positive theory or draw any 
large inductions. Englishmen who have given any 
attention to India have probably come to certain con- 
clusions as to the methods of preventing famine, the 
extent to which India feels the pressure of military ex- 
penditure, the justice and the policy of maintaining ex- 
tensive military establishments, and they have probably 
formed all kinds of views on the large range of difficult 
questions which are created by the contact of a 
despotism with a great universe of alien races. But 
the Indian Famine Union committed itself to no one 
theory ou Indian administration and to no one explana- 
tion of the increasing volume of Indian poverty. All that 
itasked was that no practicable expedient should be left 
which might add to our knowledge and to our untried 
resources for combating famine. 


What are the facts which make it not unreason- 
able to suppose that a careful inquiry into the economic 
conditions of some Indian villages might lead to some 
useful results? They were presented last April by a 
few statesmen who have devoted a great deal of their 
energy, and in some cases a great deal of their lives, to 
the study of Indian problems, and who are resolved that 
the deadly march of famine and poverty in that country 
shall not continue without some new effort to explore 
their origin. In the first place, famine is becoming more 
frequent and more terrible. The last famine was 
in the range of its devastations and the number of 
its victims the most horrible famine India has 
known, and, defying the merciful law of respites, it 
followed close on the heels of the great famine of 1897. 
The frequency of famine means that before the ryot 
has had time to recover from one attack a staggering 
disaster is upon him, and he meets it without resources 
or preparation. This in itself, as Lord Ripon said last 
April, is a new fact which makes inquiry urgent. 
There is another fact of supreme importance. It is 
that the Indian famines are not food famines, but 
money famines. There is always enough food in India 
at the worst of times. The monsoon is less responsible 
than the economic paralysis of the ryot, and the pro- 
blem is not how to prop up the ryot for the next 
calamity, but how to conserve his economic stability and 
freedom. With that great truth in our minds, it is easy 
to appreciate the importance of the particular inquiry the 
Famine Union suggest—an inquiry into the conditions of 
life in the Indian village. ‘Is it true,” Lord Hob- 
house asked very pertinently last April, ‘‘that the 
ownership of land is passing away with ever in- 
creasing rapidity from those who cultivate the land 
to those who do not cultivate it, who do not live 
near it, and who do not wish to have it for any other 
purpose than to receive a rent fromit?” That is a 
momentous question, and the answer to it will help to 
explain how it comes that, as Sir William Wedderburn 
has shown, in former times the ryot had a store of food 
for emergency, whereas now these emergencies surprise 
him destitute and in debt. 


The Indian Famine Union propose that a detailed 
local inquiry should be made in order to explore the 
problem of preventing famine, a different problem 
from that of relieving famine when it comes, to which 
official investigation has more often been applied. The 
present system, as Mr. Courtney has said, is a kind 
of poor law machinery. If all the hard facts of the 
life of the village community were carefully searched 
out, we might understand the origin and the conse- 
quences of the disappearance of the various village 
industries, the alienation of the land, the tighter 
grip of the money-lender, and all the economic 
conditions of a disaster which is itself as much the 
symptom as the cause of the slow ruin of parts of 
India. But the Indian Government thinks that such an 
inquiry would not only be useless, but that it would 


positively do harm. Its reasoning is a little 
difficult to follow, for the arguments based on 


the native’s dislike of inquisitorial methods, and 
the danger of exciting hopes and expectations 


that are not likely to be realised, apply with no 
greater force to the suggested inquiry than to the 
inquiries actually carried out, under the Indian Govern- 
ment, by Mr. Thorburn in 1895. Mr. Thorburn is an 
active supporter of the present demand for an inquiry. 
Another criticism of the proposal is based on the work 
actually done by the India Government, whose careful 
inquiries and records, we are told, make such an 
inquiry superfluous. The obvious answer is that the 
facts show that something more is wanted. The India 
Government may find out all about the fluctuations of 
population, but it has not found out all the intimate 
connection between famine and systems of land tenure 
and customs of law. If it had, we should know a 
gooddeal more than weknowat presentabout the method 
of preventing famine. A further difficulty is the objection 
to adding to the work of preoccupied officials, but 
that difficulty can be disposed of at once, because the 
Famine Union suggested the employment of veteran 
officials who are ready and competent for the task. 
The real objection, we fear, is the immobile optimism of 
bureaucracies, which resists all the energies of inde. 
pendent criticism and attaches itself to policies that are 
become rigid and formal. The reply of the Indian 
Government justifies indeed all the strictures passed upon 
it, not by the Famine Union, but by pronounced critics. 
Sir William Wedderburn once remarked that he spent 
twenty years in trying to persuade the Indian adminis- 
tration to start agricultural banks. If it takes twenty 
years to secure the adoption of the proposal of the 
detailed local inquiry, it will go hardly with India, and 
very hardly with England’s reputation in the only part 
of the world where she really has an Empire. 





THE ATTACK ON MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


GOOD deal of interest is being excited through- 

out the country by a series of articles now 
appearing in the Zzmes under the title of ‘* Municipal 
Socialism.” Some of our contemporaries, notably the 
Municipal Journal, have found it convenient to decry 
the writer as an ignoramus whose criticisms are 
beneath contempt. But the writer is a very clever man 
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who has got up his case with much care. He has 
made use of Blue-Books, he has turned up Acts 
of Parliament, he has read local papers, he 
has consulted the publications of the Fabian Society 
and other Socialistic organisations, as well as the 
pamphlets issued on the other side. He has, in my 
opinion, failed to prove either that municipal trade has 
been carried too far already, or that its extension to 
other fields is undesirable. On the other hand, he has 
proved, I think, if proof were needed, that in certain 
places municipal trading is carried on under conditions 
which endanger the economic and moral interests of 
the community—in short, that local authorities do 
not always make a wise expenditure of money and 
energy. It is not at all plain that the writer has 
grasped clearly the real distinction which should 
govern the entrance of public authorities into the pro- 
vince of trade. That distinction is to be found in the 
objective difference between enterprises of a monopo- 
listic character and those which would, under normal 
conditions, remain open to competition. 


Monopolies, of course, are either artificial or 
natural. Artificial monopolies are created, in its wis- 
dom or unwisdom, by the State. When the State 
creates an artificial private monopoly (as it does, for 
example, every year in England when the justices of the 
peace give valuable franchises to the retailers of alco- 
holic liquor), the Z7mes and the special correspondents 
of the 7zmes never, so far as | am aware, raise the 
slightest objection. And when economists and philan- 
thropists suggest that these lucrative, artificial, and 
private monopolies should be curtailed, or that the 
State should get an adequate return for them by a 
system of sale, or by a great increase in the license 
duties, the Zzmes and all other organs of the vested 
interests are up in arms. But the State, we are 
told by these fantastical purists of the anti-municipal 
school, has no right, if it creates artificial monopolies, 
to manage them through its own officials. This is a 
hard saying, and not easy to reconcile with common 


‘sense. If it is right to create an artificial monopoly it 


must be as right to keep or to sell it at a good price as 
to give it away. But let us forget for a moment about 
the existence of vested interests and look a little further 
into the main principle which should regulate the action 
of Parliament and of local authorities. 


There are some enterprises which by their very 
nature do not admit ofcompetition. For instance, you 
can only run one set of tramways down one street ; 
and again, as a rule, you cannot induce more than 
one person or company to connect two towns 
by a railway. The difference between a tramway 
and a non-competing railway is that a tramway, 
generally speaking, does not go beyond, or far 
beyond, the limits of a single district controlled by 
a single local authority, whereas a railway runs through 
many such districts. Now, as both are natural mono- 
polies, both should be supervised by public authorities. 
In the first instance, that of a railway, the controlling 
authority should be of a national character appointed 
by Parliament ; in the case of a tramway it should be 
the local authority elected by the ratepayers of the 
district, who use the tramways. Then comes the ques- 
tion as to whether public control involves ownership 
and management by the public. This question is 
evidently decided by the Zimes expert in the negative 


in all cases, with the possible exception of the Water 
Supply ; but it would seem that no such easy and off- 
hand solution can possibly be correct. The answer to 
the question depends in each case upon a number 
of practical points. We have shown in recent articles 
upon English railways that there is a great deal to be 
said for maintaining the old system of partial competi- 
tion between private lines under State supervision. If 
Parliament would endeavour, so far as it can, to pro- 
mote competition, and would try to improve railway 
law and enforce its observance by backward companies, 
and if the shareholders would bestir themselves to 
appoint a larger number of competent directors, then 
the day for the State nationalisation of railways might 
well be postponed. As regards the municipal owner- 
ship and management of tramways, that again depends 
upon practical considerations. If all the efficient 
members of a municipal corporation are fully employed 
upon municipal business, it is better for the corpora- 
tion to lease its roads to a tramway company on 
favourable terms ; but tramway companies are just as 
liable to inefficiency as railway companies; and it is 
not at all surprising that most progressive municipali- 
ties prefer to run their own trams in accordance with 
the general interests and desires of the people of the 
district, and to arrange the conditions of the service 
and the fares with reference to those desires, as well as 
to the mere profit-making aspects of the undertaking. 

There are, however, some natural monopolies by no 
means suited at present to municipal ownership and 
management ; and the advocates of what is wrongly 
termed ‘‘ municipal socialism” do a good deal of harm 
to their own cause by raising a fanatical outcry against 
all criticism, whether it is directed against municipal 
mismanagement or municipal management. I leave 
to experts the large general question of the 
future of electricity, merely observing that its 
undeveloped state in this country may be partly 
due to the obstructive tactics of local bodies 
unacquainted with the subject, but determined to pre- 
vent the introduction of private works into their dis- 
trict. Let us confine our attention to electric lighting. 
The first Electric Lighting Act was passed in 1882. It 
gave local authorities the right to purchase undertak- 
ings twenty-one years after obtaining a provisional 
order. The period was doubled by the amending Act 
of 1888; and the powers given to local authorities were 
not at all unfair to electric lighting companies. But 
there is no doubt that many towns have run 
blindfold into electric lighting with disastrous 
consequences to the general body of ratepayers. 
Let us take one or two examples. At the end of 1901 
Salford had spent £186,000 upon its system of muni- 
cipal lighting. In that year one of its electrical gene- 
rating stations was closed, which meant, according to 
one of the elective auditors for the borough, a capital 
loss of £150,000. The population of Salford is 
218,000; and the number of consumers of municipa} 
electric light in 1901 was only 401. Thus, in the words 
of the Zimes correspondent, ‘‘a heavy burden falls on 
the shoulders of the whole of the ratepayers because of 
the losses of a speculative undertaking which, up to the 
date in question, only 401 among them had cared to 
patronise.” The experiences of Bath are equally instruc- 
tive and deplorable. Suffice it to say that since the 
corporation took over the concern in 1896 there has been 
nothing but mismanagement, involving heavy losses to 
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the ratepayers. Yet out of a population of 50,000 the 
corporation has only 330 customers for its electric light. 
Bedford obtained a provisional order for electric light- 
ing in 1890, and in 1901 its works supplied 591 con- 
sumers ata loss of £3,000 for the year to the rate- 
payers, or of £12,000 if 3 per cent. is allowed for de- 
preciation. In the same year the Bristol works showed 
a loss of £2,500 without allowing for depreciation. 
The small town of Morley supplied 85 consumers at a 
loss of £2,000 to the rates. The still smaller town of 
Redditch supplied 181 consumers at a loss of £931 to 
the rates, and the 5,000 inhabitants of Monmouth lost 
over six hundred pounds in providing electric light for 
51 consumers. Of course a great deal of useful 
energy has been diverted in all these cases, and the 
capital locked up in unprofitable and almost useless 
undertakings cannot be employed for other purposes. 
In a small town like Whitby, parts of which are in a 
thoroughly insanitary condition, a very large sum has 
recently been frittered away upon an electric lighting 
scheme, which was only carried through the local 
council by a majority of one. In this place, as 
I have ascertained by personal inquiry, there was and 
is no real demand for electric light. There was no 
chance of a private company in search of profit intro- 
ducing such a scheme. Now what is there to be said 
by men of sense for the indiscriminate advocacy of 
municipal undertakings merely because they are muni- 
cipal? Many enterprises are essentially undemocratic, 
as they involve the expenditure of public money for the 
benefit of the few. The use of public credit for electric 
lighting can only be justified by a good profit, unless, 
indeed, the light is laid on in the houses of large 
numbers of the inhabitants, and unless the lighting of 
the streets by electricity is cheaper than by gas, 


F. W. Hirst. 





RHODESIAN CONSPIRACIES. 


T is pitiful to watch the extremities to which Im- 
] perialism can reduce men who start by trying to 
reconcile it with Liberalism. The present editor of the 
Cape Times was once a Liberal, and in a few short years 
he has travelled the whole distance to the worst form of 
financial cosmopolitanism. His latest hero is that 
successful representative of a marauding civilisation, Mr. 
Beit. He admits it is true that Mr. Beit has a past—a 
past to which allusion is made in a very delicate and 
gentle phrase: ‘Mr. Beit suffered an eclipse as the 
result of the events of December, 1895, but, in 
view of what has happened since, that page of 
South African history might well be sealed down.” 
The long panegyric on Mr. Beit in the Cape Zimes 
leads up deftly to an account of the stagnation of 
Rhodesia under chartered rule, the meaning of which is 
obvious enough. There are forces in South Africa that 
aim at consolidating and conserving Dutch institutions. 
There are others that watch jealously any movement 
that seems to threaten British interests. These forces 
can be reconciled in a common loyalty to the colony as 
they have been reconciled in Canada. But fhere is a 
third force which aims at an ascendency of certain 


financial interests, and which has no particular attach- 
ment to Great Britain. This party is eager for main- 
taining British supremacy just so long as that 
supremacy contributes to its own ends. An excellent 
example occurred in the suspension movement. The 
Rhodesians, with an anxious eye on Kimberley 
and the gloomy prospects of new taxation, raised an 
agitation for abolishing the Constitution of the Cape. 
The movement was resisted by a number of Imperialists 
at the Cape; the Colonial Prime Ministers, then in 
London, all expressed their strong disapprobation of 
such a step, and Sir Gordon Sprigg declared himself 
vehemently opposed to it. The Imperial Government 
then refused to suspend the Constitution, and hoped all 
parties would co-operate in restoring peace in the 
colony. How did the Rhodesians behave? ‘* What 
have we to do,” they argued, ‘‘ with the Imperial 
Government ? Lord Milner said we were right, and we 
will stick to our agitation.” 

Unhappily for the ambitions of the Rhodesians, 
this agitation collapsed. But they soon made up their 
minds to start trouble somewhere else. So they began 
to clamour for a Seditious Practices Bill, and the Cafe 
Times remarks with a charming simplicity that ‘it 
should involve no interference with the freedom of the 
loyal citizens, and no man whose loyalty is more than 
a name could take any exception toa measure whose 
terror is simply intended for the evil-doer.” That was 
precisely how the Boer Government in the Transvaal 
would have described measures much less drastic, 
which this same Rhodesian party stigmatised as un- 
qualified and intolerable tyranny. It is particularly 
important for Englishmen at home to remember what 
it is the Cape Times represents, for the opinions of that 
paper are often cabled over as if they were the 
opinions of a British party in the colony. How false 
this impression is was seen during the suspension 
agitation. A number of signatures to a petition for 
suspension were collected from soldiers by a paid agent, 
and when a letter was written to the papers drawing 
attention to this the Cape Times refused to publish it, 
though it appeared in newspapers that were strongly in 
favour of the war. But the Cafe Times does not 
represent genuine British opinion, which may be ascer- 
tained from independent Imperialist papers such as the 
Midland News, which is supporting Sir Gordon Sprigg. 
It represents certain interests which stood to benefit by 
suspending the Constitution, and by these fraudulent 
methods of misrepresenting colonial opinion, interests 
which are very far from being identical, and in many 
cases, as in this, are quite irreconcilable with those of the 
colony or of the Empire. It is this foreign element in the 
situation that disturbs the normal course of politics. 
Unhappily its influence is not confined to South 
Africa. The London Zimes, like the Cape Times, 
separates itself from ordinary Conservative opinion 
whenever the interests of the Rhodesians demand it. 
The Standard accepted the decision of the Imperial 
Government in the matter of suspension. The Zimes, 
with other clients to serve, started a daily campaign 
of abuse against Sir Gordon Sprigg, and it has been 
busy ever since calling him ‘‘ unconstitutional,” because 
he disagreed with Mr. Rhodes’s faction and did not 
agree to overturn the Constitution. So the process 
goes on. The Rhodesians want Englishmen at home 
to think they are the British party, and the Z/mes does 
its best to make the colonials think that the Rhodesian 
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revolt against the British Government commands the 
sympathy of the preponderating opinion at home. 


The mischief that can be done by all these con- 
certed efforts to throw dust in the eyes of South Africa 
and of England is illustrated by the whole history of 
the war, undertaken, as the Birmingham Daily Post 
now admits, at the instigation of foreign capitalists. 
It is clear that all moderate men in Cape Colony are 
anxious to join hands in repairing some of the injuries 
and desolations of war. If the mischief-makers, whose 
interests are purely financial and whose organs pose as 
independent representatives of British opinion, have 
their way, all these efforts will be thwarted by a new 
conspiracy against free and honest government. 








THE CASE OF MR. PINERO. 


HE controversy that has arisen between .Sir Edward 
Russell and Mr. Pinero relative to the strictures 

used by the former upon 7'he Gay Lord Quex, one of the 
most celebrated plays of the latter, has the incidental ad- 
vantage of raising in a definite and discussable form a great 
number of the questions which have been floating, about, 
nameless and disembodied, in the dramatic world for many 
years past. Sir Edward Russell unmistakably accuses 
The Gay Lord Quex of being an immoral play. Upon such 
an issue there are many things to be said, but one par- 
ticularly deserves attention. It is undoubtedly, to start 
with, one of the great disadvantages of a modern dramatic 
critic in the position of Sir Edward Russell that he has to 
regard a play as moral or else immoral. The breakdown 
of dogmatic morality has enormously increased the import- 
ance of morals, just as the breakdown of dogmatic theology 
has enormously increased the controversial importance of 
religion. Christ during those triumphant ages in which he 
was treated as God was never discussed or considered to 
one quarter of the extent to which he has been discussed 
and considered in the new centuries during which he oc- 
cupies a doubtful and daring position between a god and a 
myth and a maniac. In the same way the present age, 
which is superficially characterised by a revolt against 
morality, is profoundly and intrinsically characterised by an 
absorbing interest in morality, which has scarcely ever been 
seen in the world before. ‘The plain and final outcome of 
such attacks as that of Sir Edward Russell is in reality this : 
that in this age we are all moralists. When Catholic and 
Christian dogma extended themselves easily all over Europe 
there was abundance of room for the sceptical drama, and 
the cynical drama, and the profligate drama. Under the 
shadow of the Eternal Cross there was room for Congreve. 
But in these days the moral sense being liberated has be- 
come omnipotent. Men apply this ethical test strictly and 
severely to the plays of Mr. Pinero, for the very reason that 
they live in a world of transient and bewildering ethics. 
Nothing can prevent the modern man from being moral. 
And in consequence of this it must always be remembered 
that plays are judged morally and technically which would 
never at any other period of the world’s history have been 
so judged at all. In criticising, for example, a play of 
Ibsen, the modern critic always assumes deduction is to be 
drawn from it about the rules of morals or the rules of mar- 
riage or education or socialism or free-love. Some people, 
for instance, think that Ghosts is an argument against 
certain forms of married life. Of them it can only be said 
that if King Lear were written in modern times by a Nor- 
wegian they would think it an excellent argument against 
parents bringing up their own children. It never occurred 


to anyone in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries to re- 
gard King Lear as a controversial pamphlet against parents, 
oz to regard Hamlet as a controversial pamphlet against a 
university education, or to regard Othello as a controversial 
pamphlet against mixed marriages between white people 
and black. In the times when these tragedies were written 
men accepted them as tragedies, that is to say, as simple 
stories of the ancient sadness of the world. The moral of 
King Lear was not and is not that a gentleman should hand 
over his daughters to be educated by County Council ex- 
perts ; there isno moral tothe story, except the monotonous 
“sunt lachryme rerum.” The curious thing is that man 
is hopeful in the face of sorrow, so long as that sorrow is 
hopeless. But in these days we are forced even against 
our will to judge everything, even plays, morally. A crowd 
of artists and zsthetes have declared in this age that art is 
immoral ; but the fact plainly and obviously remains that 
there never was a time in the history of the world when art 
was so moral. If there be a fault in the popular criticism of 
the day, it is that it is far too much so. 

Mr. Pinero’s difficulty, therefore, is that in this highly 
sceptical and therefore highly puritanical age he cannot get a 
play like The Gay Lord Quex judged with that levity and 
detachment which characterised the ages of religion. No 
one can altogether contrive to take it exactly as a story of 
Boccaccio’s or a story of Rabelais’s or one of the “Tales 
of the Queen of Navarre” would have been taken. On 
the other hand, if we take such a play with the moral gravity 
which is the mark of our age, we find that there is indeed 
in it a certain suggestion of an ethical idea, the idea of a 
greatly increased charity and consideration for all sorts 
and conditions of men, but that this idea is scarcely strong 
enough to support itself against the superficially repellent 
and nauseous elements of the story. Upon the surface Sir 
Edward Russell is wrong, for the moral tone of Zhe Gay 
Lord Quex is as high as that of David Garrick or Charley’s 
Aunt, and immeasurably higher than that of 7'he Sign of 
the Cross and The Sorrows of Satan. But fundamentally, 
and at the back of all, Sir Edward Russell is right, for Mr. 
Pinero and the school to which he belongs are immoral in 
this sense, that they can only unsettle morals and have not 
the most glimmering idea of how they are going to settle 
them. They are immoral in this sense, that they have 
neither the healthiness of the medizval buffoon nor the . 
importance of the genuine moral reformer. They cannot, 
hike Rabelais and Sterne, tell men weighty truths as though 
they are frivolities ; they can only tell them frivolous doubts 
as though they were weighty truths. At the back of all Sir 
Edward Russell is right, for the drama was in the begin- 
ning, and ever shall be, a festival in honour of a god. It 
was, and it ever shall be, a splendid and exceptional thing, a 
celebration either of the joy or the faith of life. The old 
jesters like Aristophanes and Wycherley at least heartily 
expressed the joy, the old believers in the Greek feasts of 
Dionysus and the Miracle plays of the Middle Ages ex- 
pressed fully the faith that is more joyful than any joy. 
But what is to be said of an era in dramatic literature which 
has neither the joy of Paganism nor the faith of Christianity ? 


G. 8. C. 


LIKIN: THE MACKAY TREATY. 


IX weeks ago we ventured to assert that a solution of 
o the Likin problem would only be attained by permit- 
ting the Imperial Maritime Customs to collect the additional 
impost on foreign goods brought to China, and entrusting 
Sir Robert Hart with the equitable distribution of this fund. 
As it was plain, moreover, that a considerable proportion of 
this incréased Customs income would have to be allocated 
to the payment of instalments of the 1898 Loan that are 
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already chargeable upon China’s Inland Revenue, whence 
were to be derived the moneys needed to pay the salaries 
of officials whose incomes from likin might entirely cease ? 
The Mackay Treaty provides an answer to this question, 
but it is scarcely to be accepted as a satisfactory one. China 
is to raise money by another form of taxation, viz., a 
“consumption duty,” the amount of which the Powers, if 
they eventually subscribe to the terms of the new Treaty, 
will, in conjunction with Great Britain, mercifully permit 
China to decide upon for herself. And it is out of this 
consumption duty to be paid on articles of Chinese origin 
not intended for export, plus such balance of the surtax on 
foreign imports and exports and on coastwise exports as 
may remain in hand after the first charges upon that surtax 
shall have been met, that the vast army of grasping man- 
darins, who have hitherto levied taxes at their own sweet 
wills on goods passing to and from the interior, are to be 
provided for. Palpably the surtax must be capable of yield- 
ing a very large amount annually if it is to bear satisfac- 
torily all these burdens. It is stipulated, moreover, that 
before the Viceroys and Governors receive their several 
shares of the surtax, in the proportions arranged between 
themselves and the Board of Revenue at Peking, remittances 
shall be made on their behalf by Sir Robert Hart to the 
Imperial Exchequer of sums equivalent to the likin con- 
tributions which those Viceroys and Governors are accus- 
tomed to make at the present time. No one knows pre- 
cisely what those contributions amount to, however, and, as 
far as can be ascertained, the unhappy Viceroys and Gover- 
nors have often been called upon at short notice to increase 
their remittances at times when the Emperor and _ his 
Manchu Court have been in abnormal need of money. The 
Imperial Maritime Customs Revenue for 1899 was just 
under four millions sterling. It may be taken at that now 
for the sake of argument, and as this sum represents, ap- 
proximately, a 5 per cent. impost, the surtax may be expected 
to yield, roughly, six millions sterling, while trade remains 
at its present level. Deduct from this the charges in respect 
of the 1898 Loan, and we have a sum of five millions 
sterling, or thereabouts, per annum, out of which the Court 
at Peking—and a very expensive Court we know it to be, in 
respect of its enormous crowd of officials and parasites in 
general—is to be maintained in splendour, and an innumer- 
able multitude of ex-collectors of likin are to be compen- 
sated for the loss of their exceedingly profitable and 
gratifying occupation. Such demands as the surtax is in- 
adequate to meet will, we are to infer from Clause 8, 
Article VIII., of the Mackay Treaty, be met by the levy 
of the consumption duty—a tax that will, we make bold to 
say, produce those very evils, by strangling local Chinese 
manufacture, against which, to a great extent, the efforts of 
Western nations have been directed. If China is to become 
a power in the world it will not be by checking native 
commerce and taxing heavily the development of 
the interior in order to provide sustenance for a 
host of displaced officials. Yet extortion of this 
character is precisely what will occur after January 1, 
1904, unless some stupendous additions to the nor- 
mal revenues of the provincial magnates due to resources 
that at present are too problematical to be taken into ac- 
count should in the meantime be made. Practically the 
Chinese officials levy a consumption tax already, or, at all 
events, taxes on internal produce which may be classified 
under that heading, over and above the likin collected on 
foreign goods in transit, and it is matter of common know- 
ledge in China that the agricultural and industrial popula- 
tion groan under this and other forms of mandarinate 
oppression. ‘The Mackay ‘Treaty, therefore, does but stamp 
with Western approval a practice that is already well estab- 
lished. ‘The consumption duty, which is to make up for 
all financial shortcomings, is to vary in amount, it is ex- 
pressly declared in Clause 8, according to the nature of the 
merchandise concerned. It is to be levied on the neces- 
saries of life as well as upon the luxuries, and irrespective 
of whether those necessaries or luxuries are being conveyed 
by junk, sailing vessel, or steamer. As a concession to the 


prejudices of Western peoples, and perhaps because it is 
shrewdly suspected that trouble would follow its imposition, 
the “consumption tax is not to be levied within foreign 
settlements or concessions.” ‘To escape this tax upon his 
industries, therefore, the Chinaman will have to set up his 
place of business or manufacture within the limits of a 
foreign settlement, or as the alternative, to find some 
foreign resident to father his enterprise or act as a screen 
to it. ‘The native Customs Houses throughout China are to 
continue in existence in order, no doubt, that the consump- 
tion tax may be duly enforced and collected. Much must 
depend, in the long run, upon whether the supervision of 
these Native Customs by the officials of Sir Robert Hart’s 
admirably-managed department becomes truly efficient, or, 
by Chinese inertia, is rendered unavailing. ‘Time alone can 
show, but we have here indicated what seem to us to be 
vital objections to the scheme as it now stands, a scheme 
that will in any case fall to the ground unless we are joined 
in it by all the other Powers which have dealings with China. 





RUDOLF VIRCHOW, 


F the late Professor Huxley, besides his work on the 
London School Board (which may be set off 
against Virchow’s part in the Kultunkampf), had been 
the leading opponent in the House of Commons of 
Disraeli’s Imperialism, also chairman of a London 
County Council engaged in the introduction of a new 
sanitary system, if he had spent several years in an im- 
portant position at the Treasury, and ifhis professional 
advancement had suffered in early life through openly 
expressed sympathy with Chartism, then we should 
have had an English parallel—after Plutarch’s heart 
—to Professor Virchow. His political and scientific 
interests exercised a mutual influence. His experiences 
during his professional investigation of an outbreak of 
typhus in Silesia excited his sympathy with the poor, 
and made him put into an official report language 
of indignation against the ‘‘order” under which 
such social evils were possible. This dreadful lapse 
from euphemistic phrasing made him suspect in 
official eyes and drove him into the arms of 
the democrats. In the reaction which followed 1848 
he had to pay the penalty by leaving Berlin 
University, and during the retreat of several years 
which followed in the University of Wurzburg he 
meditated over those views, which he gave to the world 
in his Cellular Pathology. It has often been recalled 
how the discoveries by Schwann and Schleidewin of 
the cellular nature of vegetable growth set other men 
thinking that the animal tissues might be found to con- 
sist of a similar structure. It was Virchow’s merit to 
apply these discoveries to the elucidation of the nature of 
disease, which he found to be generally a change in 
thecondition of the cells forming the tissue of the affected 
organ. This discovery wassuchasto set many other men 
at work on its application, and in time brought about a 
great change in the art of healing, superseding many 
methods that are loosely called ‘‘ empirical,” /.e., based 
on observation and knowledge of the ‘‘ that,” but not 
of the ‘‘ wherefore.” It was bound also to destroy the 
vague theories of disease as a mysterious agency, and 
consequently the attempts to combat it by various 
forms of sorcery; but these die very hard, and still 
survive in many countries, as one may judge by the 
advertisement columns of newspapers. It was later that 
attention was given to bacteria, and the more modern 
discoveries may seem to have overlain the earlier, but they 
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are in no sense antagonistic, as their provinces are dis- 
tinct, and it is only the modern confusion between the 
‘*essence” and the ‘‘ genesis” of a thing that ever 
causes them to he regarded as rivals. It is noteworthy 
that Virchow, in his address at the celebration of his 
eightieth birthday last year, should have felt it oppor- 
tune to point out that in the so-called cures of tuber- 
culosis the expulsion of the bacillus does not 
mean a complete cure, as the recreative powers 
of the human organism being what they are, 
the tissue that has been attacked can never be 
renewed. He was, in fact, rescuing the truth of 
his researches from temporary neglect, which could 
only lead to disillusion, and we do not imagine that 
Professor Koch resented the tone of the address. 
Berlin was only too glad to get Virchow back 
after the publication of Cellular Pathology by the 
offer of a professorship, and the University did not 
interfere with him when he took a leading part in im- 
proving the municipal services, particularly those 
touching public health. In the Prussian Landtag he 
led the Freisinnige to the overthrow of Bismarck’s 
Government ; asa Parliamentary antagonist he is said 
to have been “irritating.” Probably he was ; German 
scientific men conduct their scientific controversies 
with great asperity, and their manner of expression is 
not likely to be gentler in more secular conflicts. 
To one of Virchow’s temperament ‘‘ difference of 
opinion,” with the well-bred restraint of expression 
that it implies, must have seemed a very inadequate 
phrase to describe his attitude to the Government of 
Bismarck. 

It would only be natural for an English paper to 
recall the attitude of Virchow to what is usually called 
‘*Darwinism.” It is net asserted that he rejected in 
its entirety the theory of the origin of species from a 
few simple forms by natural selection ; but certainly he 
was sceptical about the truth of the Darwinian account 
of the descent of man. His doubts were partly grounded 
on the lack of fossil evidence of the existence of inter- 
mediate types between simian and human forms, but his 
demand was shown to be a little unreasonable by 
several of his countrymen, including Ludwig Biichner, 
who treated him more respectfully than he would have 
treated almost anybody else, and in the tone of one 
lamenting a lost leader. Virchow seems to have had 
a curious notion that deviations from the type of the 
parent organism—which is the great pillar in Darwinian 
descent—were ‘‘ pathological.”’ In the specialism of 
modern science it is probably inevitable that 
even its greatest servants should become subject 
to the dominion of some Baconian idol, and that 
the chief work of their life should react on their 
minds just as any other instrument is affected by the 
material on which it is habitually used. To the famous 
Neanderthal skull, which shows in a prominent manner 
certain features that have been much modified in the 
modern human skull, Virchow did not hesitate to apply 
the word ‘‘ pathological.” He was living in one 
abstraction, just as Huxley was in another; and even 
here he could not be ignored, because he was one of the 
greatest authorities on anthropology. To us the use 
of the word ‘‘ pathological” is merely curious, but it 
Was very annoying to many scientists who thought 
that it might be welcomed as confirmation from an 
unexpected quarter for the old doctrine of the orthodox 
that man was originally upright and that as we know 
him he has lapsed from this primitive excellence. On 
another point Virchow was destined to disappoint 
advanced thinkers, especially among his own country- 
men. Thus Haeckel says of him regretfully, that ‘* in 
the best daysof his scientific activity he passed 
as one of the most distinguished representatives of the 
newly awakened materialism.” Yet thirty years later 
the ‘‘ dualism” of the ordinary view had proved too 
much for him, and he had come to the conclusion that 
‘consciousness ” had not yet been explained. 


THE HUMOURS OF. MARTIAL LAW. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
A extracts from a letter received from a Cape 
Colonist, which throws an amusing light on the 
drolleries that accompany the execution of martial 
law : 

‘*My Dear -——, 

‘*Last November I received an official letter 
from our R.M. in his capacity of Deputy Administrator 
under martial law, telling me that many of my letters 
had been referred to him from the Castle, and he must 
request my presence at his office on a stated date, ‘or 
sterner measures will be necessary’ (which I presume 
meant sending the police for me). I went to his office 
at the time stated, and he saw me in his private room, 
in presence of my husband and the Press Censor; he 
held a bundle of letters in his hand. 

‘* After introducing me to the Press Censor, a most 
amiable old gentleman, he explained that it was a most 
unpleasant task for him to thus summon me, &c., and 
though he could have brought me up in open court, he 
thought that would have been a needless annoyance. 
He then read a document from the Castle, in which | 
was charged with infringing martial law regulations 
in the following particulars : 

‘* 1, Intimidating the Censor ! 

‘* 2, Spreading false reports. 

‘¢3. Endeavouring to excite and foment disaffec- 
tion among His Majesty’s subjects. 

‘*4, Trying to circulate seditious and prohibited 
literature. 

‘* This having been duly read to me, he asked, 
‘Do you plead guilty?’ I stared at him and then said, 
‘If you mean did I write the letters you have there, I 
did, but I had no idea of committing any offence ; 
they are family letters, all except one, and I did not 
imagine they could be objected to.’ 

‘* Then he went over them with me. The last 
charge was founded on a postscript in a letter to a 
friend, advising her to read Hillegas’s With the Boer 
Forces, the friend being an Englishwoman living in 
England. The first charge referred to several uncom- 
plimentary references to the Censorship, o/ the Censor 
whom I did not know, but I related an ‘absurd’ story 
about some lady having been had up in open Court and 
fined two pounds for referring to the Censor as a cad, 
and I added in jest, ‘so to be safe I shall allude to him 
as ‘fa distinguished official.”’ I also said in another, 
referring to personal family details of the arrival of a 
small niece, ‘remember a strange man reads your 
letters before they reach me,’ and in yet another ‘ that 
though we were gagged and bound, our thoughts were 
free and defied Censors’; all these in letters to my 
mother. I learnt to my amazement that the story 
referred to by me as ‘ absurd’ was a fact, and the 
magistrate added, ‘the authorities are determined to 
protect the Censor.’ ‘But he was not intimidated,’ I 
urged. ‘Of course I was not,’ said the Censor, ‘ but | 
am instructed not to pass over remarks of that 
nature.’ 

‘*«The spreading false reports’ was held to be my 
general attitude of mind towards the authorities. 
‘You give a false idea of what is going on here,’ and 
of ‘ feelings regarding martial law.’ ‘No, they ave my 
Opinions, they don’t claim to be anyone else’s.’ ‘ Well, 
the authorities are determined to put a stop to it, the 
writing of such things at least.’ But the most curious 
I have kept to the last. In one of my letters to my 


mother-in-law (a most lovable Conservative), I alluded 
to the prayer written by the Archbishop, which a/one 
was used by our parson when the Archbishop was pre- 
sent, though he usually read also the one out of the 
prayer-book, written when England, ‘a small and 
gallant nation, faced Spain, on whose dominions the 
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sun never set.’ (In case you should not know the 
Archbishop’s prayer, I give an abstract: ‘Grant our 
troops courage in danger and defeat, mercy in victory, 
to the wounded succour, to the dying pardon, to the 
doctors and nurses skill,’ &c.) My remarks were 
taken as a reflection on the loyalty of the Archbishop ! ! 
Finally, in a letter to my mother, answering one of hers, 
in which she said Lord Roberts looked ‘a dear little 
man,’ I said Lord Roberts had carried fire and devas- 
tation all over two smiling lands ; that to us he was 
like Atilla, ‘a scourge of God’; that he had made 
a wilderness and called it peace; and, finally, that 
he had burnt and ravaged like Alva, who, how- 
ever, believed he burnt men’s bodies to save 
their souls, whereas your ‘dear little man’ had not 
that excuse. ‘ Lord Roberts obeyed orders,’ said the 
magistrate. ‘So did Alva,’ I returned. ‘But you 
say he had not Alva’s excuse, and you are xo/ to com- 
ment in that way on him.’ ‘I won't again,’ I said, 
meekly. Finally, the end of the charge-sheet was 
written: ‘Guilty, but thought family letters were 
privileged. Has been severely reprimanded, and will 
not offend again.’ I see I have omitted to say that I 
said at once that I should not, and did not, write to 
friends in the colony in those terms, and that the 
Censor at once said: ‘That is so, and I have ceased 
to open letters to or from colonial friends.’ Time 
passed; both the Censor and magistrate were 
removed ; my husband* went to Kimberley, and I went 
to ask the new magistrate if my letters to and from 
him need to be opened. The new Censor opened every- 
thing, my bills, my newspapers, my letters from the 
bank, &c. The magistrate asked why letters were 
opened. ‘I have Afrikander sympathies,’ I said. Then 
he launched forth into a tirade on the iniquity of my 
holding such opinions, and wound up by declaring the 
object of the Censorship to be to punish people for 
holding unpopular opinions!! The last letter I 
received from my mother (after peace was declared), 
during the Censorship, arrived with half of it torn out, 
the last visible words being ‘everyone says the King 
insisted,’ referring to the conclusion of peace.” 


ee a 


FROM ABROAD. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE DIVISION OF PERSONAL 
WEALTH. 


INCE Stuart Mill, in his celebrated treaty, pointed 
S out to European nations the superiority given to 
France, as much from an agricultural productive point of 
View as from that of social peace, by the distribution of its 
soil amongst millions of human beings, it has become use- 
less and trivial to recall to foreign observers that the 
14 millions of shares on land inscribed in the public re- 
gisler represent 5 millions and a half of peasants possess- 
ing a house of their own, with a plot of ground. It is not 
generally known that the distribution in France of per- 
sonal property is characterised by the same distinctive 
features as that of landed property. ‘The word feudalism, 
whether employed in our financial or agricultural activity, 
is no longer a French word. Perhaps France is not yet a 
political democracy, but it is certainly a social democracy. 

To quote from Mr. Neymarck, president of the Society 
of Statistics in Paris, of whose works the scientific value 
and strict impartiality are unanimously recognised, we find 


* A Government official, a member of the District Guard, 
and an Imperialist. 


figures relative to the division, at different periods, of the 
funds, bonds and shares of the railway companies and of 
the principal securities of the financial market ; and it will 
not be difficult to show that personal as well as landed 
property is being parcelled out more and more every day. 

Let us examine first of all the figures concerning the 
funds. By the help of official documents we can indicate 
pretty correctly the number of known incomes for the last 
eighty years: 


Number Average Number 
‘‘Rentes”  ofinscrip- Figures of by inscrip- of 
inscribed. tions. the income. tion. holders. 
April 1, 1814... 137,000... 63,000,000... 459 frs.... 144,000 
Aug. 1, 1830... 195,000 ... 204,000,000 ... 1,041 frs. ... 125,000 
Feb. 24, 1848... 747,000 ... 244,000,000... 326 ffs. ... 
Jan. 1,1852... 810,000 ... 239,000,000 ... 295 frs. ... 
» 1862 ... 1,108,000 ... 356,000,000 ... 321 frs. ... 
» 1865 ... 1,165,000 ... 403,000,000 ... 346 frs.... 550,000 
» 1871... 1,269,000 ... 386,000,000... 304 frs. ... 
» 1888... 4,217,000 ... 730,000,000... 173 frs. ... 
» 1895 ... 5,096,000 ... 812,000,000... 159 frs. ... 2,000,000 


Thus from 1814 to 1896 the gross amount of incomes has 
increased from 63 millions to 812 millions; the number 
inscribed of “Rentes” has risen from 137,000 to 5 mil- 
lions ; and at the same time the average of incomes repre- 
sented by these inscriptions has fallen from 459 to 159 
francs; and the number of Rente-holders, numbering 
125,000, has risen to 2 millions. “The debt represented 
by these bonds is twelve times higher than in 1814; the 
number of inscribed ‘ Rentes’ is thirty-six times greater ; 
the average value of these ‘ Rentes’ represented by each 
inscription is three times lower; and the number of 
‘Rentes’ holders is fifteen times greater.” 

We arrive at the same conclusion if we examine the 
statistics concerning the stock issued by our six railway 
companies. First of all let us take the bonds. Since 1860 
the number of certified bonds has increased steadily, whilst 
the average of inscribed stock has rapidly fallen. 


Years Total number of Average value of 
; stock and bonds. certified bonds. 
1860 65,833 42—10 
1870 310,238 34—79 
1830 442,096 34—20 
1890 swe +» 631,707 33—91 
1895 “er ..» 686,090 32—59 


If we now pass on to the shares, we realise exactly 
the same as for the bonds, that the number of certified 
stockholders has increased, the average value of each hold- 
ing has fallen steadily from 1860 to 1895: 


. Total number of Average 
Years. nominal! stock value 
and shares, of holdings. 
1860 26,358 o 2833 
1870 64,495 20°55 
1880 745744 17°69 
1890 93,103 14°87 
1895 105,945 12°82 


‘The distribution of stock issued by railway companies 
confirms the conclusions that we have drawn from the pro- 
gressive distribution of the “ Rentes.” Statistics concerning 
the shares of the Bank of France and of the Crédit Foncier 
furnish further arguments. 

The capital of the Bank of France is 18214 millions, 
d' vided into 182,500 shares of 1,000 fr. each, worth at 
present price about 3,500 fr. ‘This capital is distributed 
since 1870 in the following manner : 


Number of Average value of 
Years. shareholders. beldings. 
1870 16,062 ba im 11 
1875 20,797 isd sis 8 
1880 22,370 aa “de 8 
1885 om ae 25,782 ix ie 7 
1890 i ove 26,017 ies bs 7 
1895 se eee 28,358 oe wis 63 


In 1870, eleven shares possessed by a shareholder, 
represented a capital of 26,600 fr., the average price of the 
share being 2,600 fr. In 1895 six shares and a half pos- 
sessed by each shareholder represented a capital of 
22,750 fr., the average value of the share being 3,500 fr. 
A fresh proof of the diffusion of shares of the Bank of 
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France is given to us by the number of transfers registered. 
They have risen to the following figures: 


Veoss Number of Number of Average of 

j transfers. shares transferred. each transfer. 
1870 9,121 ase 7,882 bas 9 
1875 vee 2,057 ox 19,103 ous 9 
1880 “w 2,906 som 19,044 as 6 
1885 ss 2,955 15,033 5 
1890 wih 2,821 18,673 ’ 
1895 on 2,699 16,563 6 


The shares uf the Crédit Foncier, which, like those of 
the Bank of France, were formerly confined to a re- 
stricted number of capitalists are daily more widely distri- 
buted amongst an ever-increasing number of holders. In 
1888, 22,249 shareholders each possessed on an average 
fifteen shares ; the shares were worth 1,350 fr., which re- 
presented a capital of 20,400 fr. for fifteen shares. In 
1895, 40,339 shareholders each possessed on an average 
nine shares. ‘Ihe shares were worth 705 fr., which repre- 
sented a capital of 8,300 fr. for nine shares. Whilst 
shareholders possessing one single share had risen from 
4,000 to 9,000, the holders of two to ten shares from 
11,000 to 23,000. Holders of from eleven to fifty shares 
saw their numbers remain stationary, and those who pos- 
sessed a greater number of shares became daily less 
numerous. 

In order to point out the insignificant share of social 
capital held by these three millions of small proprietors, 
let us sum up the particulars enumerated above. The 
number of those holding Rentes is about 2 millions; 
on an average they possess Rente of 403 fr.; that is to 
say a capital of 1,300 fr. ‘The 686,000 bond certificates 
issued by the railway companies make an average of thirty- 
two shares, that is a capital of 15,000 fr. The 108,000 
certificates of railway shares represent an average of twelve 
shares, or a capital varying from 11 to 25,000 fr. ‘The 
shares of the Bank of France belong to more than 28,000 
shareholders, possessing less than five shares, that is to 
say, 17,500 fr. ‘The shares of the Crédit Foncier belong 
to more than 40,000 shareholders, who possess on an 
average nine shares, that is a capital of 6,300 fr. On ex- 
amining the distribution of these five securities, the most 
popular and the safest of the French market, we discover 
that they are distributed in the hands of 2,863,642 holders 
as unpretending -as the six millions of co-proprietors of 
landed estate. 

This analysis would be incomplete if it were not 
closed by the review of still smaller fractions of personal 
capital. At the same time that the economist sees certain 
securities distributed amongst a number of daily increas- 
ing shareholders, he realises that the number of small 
tradesmen and depositors in the savings banks continues to 
increase. In 1900 the number of licensed dealers rose to 
1,752,345. Since 1880 the number of licensed dealers in 
ordinary trade increased by 150,000; in higher class busi- 
ness and banking by 5,262 fo and if in commerce it has 
diminished by 25,000, the number of liberal professions 
has increased by 5,998. What does that mean, if not that 
the movement of concentration of capital becomes more 
and more important in the industrial world, but leaves the 
commercial world intact, in which small shopkeepers con- 
tinue to increase? Here are the general figures : 


1873 1,591,062’ patentees 
1880 1,641,546 * 
1885 1,658,882 os 
1890 1,672,185 in 
1895 1,704,826 ” 
1900 1,752,345 ” 


‘The statistics of the National Post Office Savings 
Bank and of the ordinary savings banks are still more 
conclusive : 

Total Amount of 


Number of : ° Balance due to 

Depositors. ee the Depositors. 
1875 2,365,000 244,000,000 660,000,000 
1880 3,841,000 419,000,000 1,280,000,000 
1885 4,937,000 688,000,000 2,211,000,000 
1890... p7e. yoo 869,000,000 2,911,000,000 
1895 1498,000 839,000,000 ... 3,395,000,000 
1899 10,316,000 1,080,000,000 ... 4,336,000,000 


These figures are astounding. From 1875 to 1899 
the number of depositors has increased fivefold, and that 
of deposits sixfold. Out of 10 millions of bank-books, 
more than 6 millions have from 1 to 142 fr. at the most to 
their credit. 1,280,000 possess on an average 327 fr. Is 
not that the thrift of a democratic Government ? 

‘Thus, in a country of 39 million inhabitants and of 
10 million electors there are: 

About 5 million landed proprietors ; 

3 million holders of fractions 
of personal capital (rentes, railway stock, shares, Bank 
of France, &c.) ; 

1,700,000 of patentees ; 

10 million depositors in the savings banks. 

One can understand that such a division of personal 
property and real estate must exercise a considerable in- 
fluence on the political and social life in France. Amidst 
the millions of holders of national capital, the traditional 
attachment to the principle of equality, and the inbred hos- 
tility to radical reforms have increased tenfold through 
selfishness and individual interests. This analysis of 
economics can alone explain the stability of the Republican 
régime, in spite of the ever-present Bonapartist traditions 
and the exertions of the old parties always up in arms, and 
also the legislative inactivity of our Parliament, rebellious 
to all bold innovations and new ideas. 


Jacques Barpoux. 
Paris, September 1, 1902. 





THE THEATRE. 
“CHANCE, THE IDOL”—* NAUGHTY NANCY.” 


RK. HENRY ARTHUR JONES, clever playwright 

__ as he is, must be peculiarly lacking in the power of 
self-criticism. Otherwise it is scarcely conceivable that the 
author of Zhe Liars and Mrs. Dane’s Defence should allow 
such work as Z'he Lackey’s Carnival, The Princess’ Nose, 
or Chance, the Idol, to be displayed to the public gaze. For 
if he had read this play carefully before putting it into re- 
hearsal he must surely have perceived that three out of its 
four acts are not merely poor drama but contain virtually no 
dramatic action at all. Up till two minutes before the final 
fall of the curtain the story has scarcely progressed at 
all from the point at which it stood at the end of the first 
act. Mr. Jones’s last work is, indeed, very disappointing. 
Disappointing is the right word to apply to it, because it 
begins by raising high expectations, which are never sub- 
sequently realised. The first act is admirable. ‘The author 
has chosen two very naturally and humanly conceived 
characters, and has placed them in an emotional relation 
which is full of dramatic possibilities. The exposition is in 
every way excellent. Ellen Farndon, who is still in love 
with the worthless man who has ruined her, although she 
half realises his worthlessness ; whose passion brings her to 
a point of humiliation at which she attempts to buy back 
her lover’s regard—as this seems the only way—by paying 
his debts ; who sets her teeth and plunges into a whirlpool 
of gambling in the despairing but single-minded purpose of 
getting this money; and who, in spite of her humiliations, 
her loss of self-respect and her gambling madness, remains 
a sympathetic and almost noble, though pitiable, figure— 
this is a fine character finely drawn. And Alan Leversage, 
the selfish, hesitating egoist, who has not the courage to 
keep his word and save the honour of the woman he has 
ruined—Alan, too, though an utterly despicable is still a 
very naturally drawn character, whose very meanness ac- 
centuates the pathos of the woman’s abandonment of love 
for him. The scenes between these two throughout the play 
are conceived with excellent point and intention, and very 
naturally written. ‘That in the first act, where she makes 


him the offer of her little fortune, learns that it is not 
enough to save him, thinks she sees a suggestion that if it 
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were more he might reconsider his refusal to make her his 
wife, and is seized ‘with the despairing plan of increasing it 
by gambling, is extremely effective and significant. A later 
scene, too, in which Alan first denies and then admits 
having promised to marry her, is full of poignancy. 

But drama is the development of character 
through action, and although Mr. Jones supplies 
some very fine raw material in his two characters, 
he neglects to supply the action through which they 
should be developed. For three acts nothing hap- 
pens. That is to say, a lot of little things happen, but 
nothing which advances the story. They are all waiting 
around, Micawber-like, for something to turn up, and the 
phrase which they use, about “hoping that something can 
be arranged ” becomes finally so monotonous that the phrase 
was greeted towards the end of the first performance with 
unsympathetic titters. The conclusion—a lame conclusion 
—is eventually reached by introducing the baby in an ante- 
chamber “ off,” and making Ellen Farndon discover in its 
presence a sufficient consolation for all her woes, although, 
in spite of being very fond of the child, she has not up to 
this point found it satisfy all the yearnings of her heart. 

Perhaps some of the lack of coherence, and therefore, 
in drama, of action, in the play is due to a very 
apparent confusion in the author’s mind as to just 
what he was driving at. Millais used to say, as 
a precept to young artists, “Make up your mind 
what you’re going to do, and do it.” Well, Mr. Jones 
does not appear very clearly to have made up his mind 
what he was going to do, and consequently he has not done 
it. He begins the play as if it were to be the picture of a 
noble woman’s pathetically despairing expedient to regain 
the love of a worthless man. This is a fine theme, but Mr. 
Jones not only obscures it in the later acts by the intro- 
duction of other interests, but even at the beginning he 
weakens it by the suggestion that Ellen’s proposals to Alan 
Leversage are not only the outcome of her consuming love 
for him, but are influenced by the more worldly motive of 
making her broken-hearted mother happy by becoming an 
honest woman, and insuring that her son shall be “a little 
gentleman.” It may be that Mr. Jones intends that these 
are only the woman’s self-deceiving excuses, and not her 
real motives, but he gives no indication of this intention. 

The more serious fault, however, is that this theme of 
the love of Ellen for her betrayer is almost lost sight of 
after the beginning of the second act by the introduction of 
a new interest—the interest of gambling. It would seem 
that from this point Mr. yones is devoting himself partly to 
a comedy picture of the life of Monte Carlo and the 
gambling spirit as it affects a number of feather-brained and 
unimportant people, and partly to a study of the gambling 
nature when it takes hold of a fine nature. For the social 
picture it is melodramatic and superficial, and even super- 
ficially it is not drawn with intimate knowledge or facility. 
It is quite unworthy of Mr. Jones’s comedy method. We 
have the Bond-street charlatan soothsayer, we have the 
schoolgirl who pawns her locket, we have the young man 
who knows he is breaking his poor old mother’s heart, and 
ends by shooting himself, and we have that detestable and 
very undramatic character, who appears in so many contem- 
porary plays, the middle-aged platitudinous cynic, who takes 
no part in the action himself, but merely wanders about, 
interferes quite unjustifiably in everybody’s business, and 
gives very wearisome and priggish advice. Fortunately 
this time he is tormented with a game leg. It is really a 
great tribute to Sir Charles Wyndham’s acting that he has 
been able to make so many of these insufferable parts toler- 
able. In the ,;2esent instance Mr. H. V. Esmond puts his 
best foot—that is, his game leg—foremost, and plays hard 
for the sympathy. He certainly deserves it. 

As regards the temperamental study of Ellen Farndon 
under the influence of the gambling spirit, it is 
discounted by the fact that Ellen Farndon in love 
is a far more interesting character. It is also dis- 
counted by the fact that, love being the greatest 
motive force in her life, she is not unreservedly 
under the influence of the gambling spirit at all. Ellen 


Farndon is not a gambler, she is entering into no debauch 
of play because she finds it irresistible for its own sake. 
She is gambling, hopelessly, madly perhaps, but with a 
distinct purpose inspired by her love for Alan. And her 
love is so much more interesting than her rather melodra- 
matic gambling antics—feverishly crumpling bank notes, 
stealthily taking money from bureaus and the rest—that they 
would only be tolerable if they supplied the action which 
would develop her love story. 

There is still another theme which Mr. Jones seems to 
have had at the back of his mind in this play. The character 
of Alan Leversage might have been a companion picture 
to Capus’s Julien Brebard in Za Veine—the cynical comedy 
of a man as worldly and as cynical as_ Brebard, 
but with less brains, who pursues luck feverishly, 
unintelligently, petulantly, hopelessly, instead of wait- 
ing for it calmly and making use of it with cal- 
culation, with full knowledge of its limitations and 
its possibilities, and therefore with success. But, once 
again, the love story is so much more interesting than any- 
thing else when once it is started that we should be allowed 
to follow it to the exclusion of everything. 

The writing of the play, too, is below Mr. Jones’s level. 
The comedy scenes of the young lady plunger are amusing, 
but elsewhere there is much of the trail of melodram. and 
the touch of commonness which spoils some of this 
author’s best work. Of the melodramatic touch in the writ- 
ing a typical instance of many is a line said by Alan in the 
second act, “I defy anyone to be miserable here,” where- 
upon enter at once, at back, Ellen, miserable. Also Ellen’s 
“You look kind and thoughtful,” as a prelude to confiding 
her woes to an utter stranger, has the true Adelphi touch. 

Of the laiter quality the instances are only too many. 
The attitude of Alan’s relations, their acquiescence in his 
scoundrelly treatment of the girl he has ruined, and their 
conversion when Ellen has won money, the amazing 
speech of the girl’s father to Alan: 

“T think if I had betrayed and disgraced a man’s daugh- 
ter, and broken her mother’s heart, I fancy—I don’t know, 
but I think, when I met the man I should have the grace to 
offer some little apology,” 

the description of Ellen as “not technically a lady.” 

Also, Mr. Jones should really know more about the 
exposition of a story than to make a character say “ You 
know my poor sister when she was dying left hiz: to my 
care.” It suggests Dangle’s very pertinent criticism: “ Mr. 
Puff, as he knows all this, why does Sir Walter go on telling 
him ?” 

Of Miss Ashwell’s acting, which was finely nervous and 
sympathetic, and Mr. Graham Browne’s, which fully sug- 
gested the meanness of the character, it may be said that 
they did full justice to the play. 

Naughty Nancy, a musical comedy produced at the 
Savoy, will doubtless satisfy its special public, although it 
will probably distress any regular patrons of the classic 
house who may happen to look in. 

y. €. 





‘YOUR FATHERS KILLED THE PROPHETS 
AND YE BUILD THEIR TOMBS.” 


Lately, with mingled pride and pity, 

The genial mob of London city 

Thronged round the heroes of the day, 
Botha, De Wet, and Delarey. 

With cheers and shouts of “ Sirs, well done, 
You fought like lions, though we won ; 

And England never fails to show 

All honour to a gallant foe.” 

Just then some idiot, in the press, 

Whose ignorance would make you guess 

A brother of the Seven Sleepers, 

Cried, ‘‘’Arry, which of ’em is Scheepers ?” 


G. F. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
TIBERIUS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have just seen a copy of your issue 
of August 30, in which my recently published book 
on Tiberius is reviewed by Mr. H. F. Pelham; I find 
myself in agreement with much that he says of the book. I 
am flattered by his compliments, and I can assure him that 
the minor inaccuracies, which he and other reviewers have 
pointed out, shall be corrected, should there be a demand 
for a second edition. Still, I feel bound to make a pro- 
test. Mr. Pelham says that I am “nothing if not an 
amateur”; apparently only professors and lecturers may 
meddle with history; it would perhaps be as well if they 
abstained from reviewing, a department of literature in 
which Mr. Pelham himself seems to be an amateur. 

“His blunders, moreover, are emphasised by the racy 
vigour and easy confidence of his language. ‘To make 
Drusus die on the Danube, instead of upon the Elbe, might 
have passed for a mere slip, but the added detail of a 
“mosquito haunted swamp’ lends a_ superfluous _pic- 
turesqueness to the error.” So Mr. Pelham, the profes- 
sional correcting the amateur. The story of the death of 
Drusus is given on page 183 of my book; the Danube is 
not mentioned ; my words are: “Drusus had conducted a 
foray into the Black Forest region, which had not been 
altogether successful. On his return he either fell from 
his horse or caught some serious fever—both stories are 
given—and was seen to be in such danger that Augustus, 
who was then at Zyons, at once sent for Tiberius from 
Dalmatia. . Tiberius marched the whole way on 
foot, at the head of the funeral procession, from Zyons to 
the capital.” Drusus, in fact, did not die upon the Elbe ; 
he fell ill after his return from his famous expedition to the 
Elbe, and his death took place at Lyons, which happened 
to be at the moment the headquarters of the Imperial 
family. 

The phrase “ mosquito-haunted swamp” is nowhere 
used in connection with Drusus; it is used on page 246 
with reterence to the place of exile of the poet Ovid; I 
believe it accurately represents the condition of the delta 
of the Danube. 

Again, Mr. Pelham says, correcting an inaccuracy: 
“ Germanicus’s command was not merely that of ‘ the army 
on the lower Rhine’ (p. 250), but a far wider one.” Cer- 
tainly ; on page 281 I say, “ Germanicus, as pro-consul, 
was at the time conducting the census of Gaul in the 
regions of the Meuse and Moselle.” ‘Tiberius gave these 
extended powers to Germanicus on his own accession ; up 
to that period his position was as I have stated. 

It may be, and probably is, incorrect to say that 
Licinus was ever “ governor” of Gallia Narboneusis ; I err 
with Dio. 

Further, I can assure Mr. Pelham that, though I may 
be an amateur, I quote Mommsen and am not ignorant of 
the existence of the works of Stahr and Freytag or, for 
the matter of that, of Professor Beesley; that I was half 
in joke when I described myself as an heresiarch, but that 
my joke has been abundantly justified by the line taken by 
some of my reviewers ; further, that if I did not encumber 
my book with references and quotations, I refrained ad- 
visedly ; I did not wish to pose as a learned man by 
accumulating references to books, which I believed every 
professional to know by heart, and which used to be well 
thumbed by sixth form boys at Eton. I certainly did en- 
deavour to write a book which might be read by some 
serious-minded persons who are beginning to tire of Marie 
Corelli ; and if in the actual writing I have been guilty of 
occasional minor inaccuracies, surely the proportion to a 
book of 430 pages is not greater than that of those in- 


dulged in by my professional reviewer in an article of 
some 1,500 words.—Yours, &c., 
J. C. TARVER. 
Filgrave, Newport Pagnell. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have not Mr. Tarver’s book within reach. I 
must therefore content myself with, first of all, apologising 
for misrepresenting, as it would seem that I have done, Mr. 
Tarver’s account of the death of Drusus. 1 am also sorry 
that I have unintentionally wounded his feelings by my use 
of the term “ amateur.”—Yours, &c., 

Henry I. PELHAM. 

Higham, September 5, 1902. 


A STORY OF THE WAR. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Now that it is once more possible to write to 
whom and what we please, I venture to send you an ex- 
tract from the letter of a friend, a Dutch woman, concern- 
ing the treatment received by a near relative at our hands ; 
nothing, of course, can call the dead to life, but in the 
present ecstatic mood of self-congratulation of the British 
public, it is well some of the minor avoidable horrors of 
the late war should be brought before that public, and 
also that they should see how diligently some of their ser- 
vants have been making martyrs out of rebels. 

The poor boy referred to was not yet twenty-one ; he 
joined Kritzinger’s commando from Graaf Reinet, writing 
to his parents that he felt compelled to do so by the 
terrible sufferings of the Cape Colonists under martial law 
and the tyranny of the same in the two Republics: he was 
severely wounded in the spine on April 21 of this year near 
Daniels Kuil, where he lay until a few days before his death 
on July 27; there was a doctor and (presumably) some sort 
of a hospital, but no nurse; the doctor wrote to his 
parents early in May that the boy was badly wounded, and 
if he lived would be permanently helpless, but that he was 
improving ; the boy himself wrote that he was getting 
better. After peace was declared his parents made every 
effort to get permission to see him and to arrange for better 
attention than they feared he was receiving, it was at one 
time suggested he should be removed to Kimberley, but 
I do not know by whom; and now my friend’s letter can 
fitly tell the rest: “My dear nephew is dead; it was all 
so sad, his parents went to fetch him at Daniels Kuil. 
They found him in a most miserable state and sadly neg- 
lected: they took him in an ox wagon to a small farm four 
hours from Daniels Kuil, they went so slowly it took them 
two days to get there, and he died two days afterwards, on 
July 27. His parents did their utmost to get his release 
when they heard he was so badly wounded; but the 
authorities would not give him up, only when they saw he 
could not live much longer they wired they must fetch him 
at once, as the military would not be responsible for him 
any longer. Was it not cruel? They had no nurse there, 
and the dear boy’s back was rotten with bed sores. The 
air of the shanty in which he lay was so foul, that my sister 
and brother took turns to sit with him. Is it not awful? 
In all they were with him five days before his death. They 
had thought to bring him here (Capetown) for advice, and 
we were ready for them and expecting to hear when they 
were coming when the telegram arrived to say he was 
dead. We cannot get over it, to think when loving hearts 
were anxiously waiting to do everything for him he should 
have been left to pine in discomfort and filth; suffering 
added to suffering, that for three weary months. In his 
delirium he prayed so earnestly that their cause might pros- 
per. We are all very sad, we know God has done well in 
taking him, for his life as a cripple would have been sad, 
but the treatment he received makes it so hard.” I think 
T can add nothing to these sorrowful words.—Yours, &c., 


J. FS. 


Cape Colony, August 18. 
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REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR EDWARD BLOUNT. 


Memoirs oF Sir Epwarp Buiount, K.C.B., &c. Edited by 


Stuart J. Reid. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1902. 
os. 6d. net. 


WHEN a man has reached his ninety-fourth year and retains 
all his faculties intact, possesses, moreover, an exceptional 
memory, and has mixed with all the more famous men and 
women of his time, we have almost a right to expect a 
volume of autobiography, either compiled from notes made 
throughout a phenomenally long life, or else, as in the 
present instance, from memory. ‘Therefore, when it was 
noised abroad that Sir Edward Blount had decided to pub- 
lish a volume of memoirs, and that Mr. Stuart Reid had 
agreed to edit them, nobody exactly wondered, but took it 
as a pleasant matter of course. 

Sir Edward Blount, who is the representative of the 
old Catholic house of Blount of Mawley, Shropshire, was 
born in 1809, and made his studies at Oscott, where, by the 
way, much later in the century, the present Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, was a student. He became at an early 
age associated with his father in the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, a Catholic institution, which Daniel O’Connell 
helped to establish in opposition to the Protestant National 
Bank. Sir Edward tells a curious story illustrative of 
Irish honesty in this connection. A clerk was sent over 
to Ireland in charge of a heavy parcel of gold. Whilst cross- 
ing a brook near Fermoy an accident happened, and the 
gold was thrown into the water. ‘The peasantry, poor as 
they were, helped to recover the money, which was picked 
up without the loss of a single coin. 

Sir Edward Blount’s memoirs, which have just been 
published, contain, as one might expect from a nona- 
genarian who has led so active a life, a veritable budget of 
anecdotes, not the least amusing of which is the following. 
He was taught French by an émigré French priest named 
Father Malvoisin, who had settled in this country in con- 
sequence of the troubles that overwhelmed France in the 
early years of the last century. He was an excellent but 
eccentric gentleman, who excited great merriment by his 
remarkable English. On leaving the family he wrote Sir 
Edward—then quite a child—a letter, and wishing therein 
to express the hope that his dear father might long be pre- 
served, had referred to the dictionary for the equivalent of 
the French word préservé, with the result that he wished 
his pupil’s “ revered father might be ‘ pickled’ for many a 
long day to come.” 

A year or so later, in 1830, young Blount became 
mixed up with Daniel O’Connell and his own father in the 
great Catholic Emancipation agitation. Holland House 
was then the rendezvous of the party which had at heart 
the success of this noble movement, and here the future Sir 
Edward had the honour of meeting, besides Lord Holland, 
that “ chartered libertine” Sydney Smith, Lord Lansdowne, 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Sir Francis Burdett, whom he 
describes as “a tall, thin, energetic man, eccentric in dress, 
but enthusiastic beyond measure.” Here, too, he met 
Lord Brougham, with whom on one occasion he crossed to 
Calais. The inhabitants of this town were expecting a 
deputation from the Peace Society, a Quaker organisation, 
and, on Lord Brougham’s appearance on board, insisted 
upon presenting him with a bouquet, which he indignantly 
refused to accept in very bad French. He would not be 
mistaken for a Quaker on any terms. 

It is interesting, in 1902, to read the following para- 
graph, written by one who is still living: “ When a clerk 
in Downing Street, I copied the despatches of the Battle of 
Navarino, which was fought on October 20, 1827, by Sir 
Edward Codrington, and ended in the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet.” That is a good way to look back upon; 
the late Queen was then eight years of age, and Sir Edward 


had yet to live through the whole of her long reign and to 
wait nearly seventy years for his knighthood. ‘lwo years 
later our author became attached to the Embassy in Paris, 
then presided over by Lord Granville, “one of the best- 
looking and most elegant men of his time.” One day, 
being on the top of a ’bus, young Blount and another 
attaché saw Lady Granville’s carriage passing down the 
Champs Elysées, and feeling they were in too elevated a 
position to allow themselves the honour of recognising her, 
looked the other way. Lady Granville, on next seeing 
them, in the kindliest manner, told the young men they had 
behaved very ill in not saluting her, as there was nothing 
objectionable in being on a ’bus; but when a few nights 
later she caught our hero at the Opera, in equivocal com- 
pany she gave him a motherly scolding, declaring: “ Z'hat 
was company to be ashamed of, not the honest folk on the 
top of a ’bus.” 

An interesting description of Rome—* when Rome 
was Rome”—the most picturesque place in Europe, and 
still the * most medizeval,” leads us to a charming account 
of Parisian society from 1831 upwards, almost to the 
beginning of the present century. An early associa- 
tion with Callaghan’s Bank in Paris eventually led to 
Mr. Blount’s well-defined position as a banker and 
financier. “At the commencement,” says he, “of 
my railroad career in the reign of William IV., 
I considered it necessary to learn the practical work- 
ing and management of railway traffic from start to 
finish.” Railways were in a very primitive stage of their 
existence then, and the man who witnessed their earlier 
struggles lives still to observe their gradual evolution from 
steam to electricity. 

Sir Edward Blount’s kindly tribute of affectionate 
regard for Baron James de Rothschild and Sir Moses 
Montefiore reads pleasantly. “ Both were men of the 
highest integrity and of unbounded generosity to the dis- 
tressed of all creeds.” He had every opportunity of ob- 
serving, and very closely, too, the active benevolence of 
Baron James, “who never heard of a case of genuine dis- 
tress without endeavouring to assist in relieving it.” 

The Revolution of 1848 is very graphically related by 
Sir Edward, and the chapters devoted to that period are 
of considerable historical value, for he took an active part 
in several of its more stirring incidents, as, for instance, the 
escape of the Duchesse d’Orleans, in which he had a con- 
spicuous share, for it was he who had the honour of escort- 
ing that courageous Princess into safety. She had boldly 
confronted the Assembly, and was only deterred from 
addressing the Deputies in her defence by the uproar. 
Mr. Blount and another gentleman, M. Ybry, assisted in 
getting Her Royal Highness through the howling mob 
and in placing her in safety in the house of the Comtesse 
de Montesquieu, whence she escaped to England. 

The Revolution of 1848 paved the way for the realisa- 
tion of the dreams of Louis Napoleon, who two years later 
became Emperor. ‘The Second Empire was perhaps the 
most brilliant epoch in Mr. Blount’s career. He had 
become the head of a wealthy and influential bank, and, 
naturally enough, mixed in all the society and gaieties of a 
Court which ruled supreme in matters of taste and fashion. 
The Siege of Paris and the Commune also afford Sir 
Edward a good deal of deeply interesting material. “Those 
were very hard times. We ate a great deal of horse- 
flesh ; but a young horse is not at all bad eating. I and 
my friends also ate donkeys. An old donkey is a very 
disagreeable animal, as tough and obstinate after death as 
before, but the ribs of a young donkey are excellent— 
nothing better.” 

Pleasant, too, are the veteran’s reminiscences of 
Queen Victoria, of her invariable kindness and gracious 
manner to him on all occasions. It was on the eve of the 
coronation of the fifth English Sovereign to whom he owes 
allegiance that Sir Edward sent this interesting volume of 
reminiscences to the press. ‘They are the record of a well- 
spent and very long life, which we trust may be extended to 
and beyond its hundredth year. 

RicHarD Davey. 
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THE SORROW OF IRELAND. 


Wirh tHE WiLtp Grrse. By Emily Lawless. With an Intro- 
duction by Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. London; Isbister. 
4s. 6d. 


Miss LAwLess has dedicated her poems to the Atlantic 
in four stanzas, of which this is the last: 
* And still when cliff, when headland lie a-cold, 
And the year’s tale of glories is all told, 
Still, still thou reignest, even as of old, 
King of our hearts.” 
And so the breath of the Atlantic breathes through the 
book, but it is the Atlantic of cold and storm, bringing 
with it the grey mist of Celtic melancholy. Nature does 
not seem to have much inspiration for Miss Lawless, nor 
is hers in any high degree the lyric gift. She does not 
sing “because she must,” but rather because the fire of 
passion for the wrongs of her country burns in her heart, 
and having given it some expression in “ With Essex in 
Ireland,” it here breaks into clear flame. ‘The same power, 
the same pathos that marked “ Hurrish” and “ Grania” 
distinguish “ With the Wild Geese.” Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
in a preface, which seems in one sense rather a work of 
supererogation, sheds a valuable light on the historical 
origin of the title. “‘The Wild Geese” was the name 
given by “the romantic and sorrowful imagination of the 
Irish to the exiles who, like the wild birds and with their 
wailing cry, migrated to the continent before and after 
the Battle of Aughrim and the surrender of Limerick in 
1691.” These Irish officers and soldiers furmed a new 
Trish Brigade under Sarsfield, and fought in the Nether- 
lands. In the next war they fought gloriously, winning 
high honour at Steinkirk, Landen, Versailles, 
Madrid, and Vienna, and among their greatest exploits 
was the rescue of Cremona in 1702. Miss Lawless’s lyric 
on this subject, entitled “Cremona,” is spirited, but not 
particularly characteristic. Her strength lies in treating 
the profound sorrow of Ireland and her exiles. In “ Clare 
Coast ” they cry: 
** War-battered dogs are we, 
Fighters in every clime, 
Fillers of trench and of grave, 
Mockers, bemocked by time. 
War-dogs hungry and grey, 
Gnawing a naked bone, 
Fighters in every clime, 
Every cause but our own.” 


When the reproof is flung at the exiles that they do 
not always appear sorrowful, that they often “laugh and 
boast with the best,” they explain what a mask their levity 
is, and how even at its height 

** Sudden some wayward gleam, 
Sudden some passing sound— 
The careless splash of an oar, 
The idle bark of a hound, 
A shadow crossing the sun, 
An unknown step in the hail, 
A nothing, a folly, a straw! 
Back it returns—all—all! 

Back with the rush of a storm, 
Back the old anguish and ill, 
The sad, green landscape of home, 

The small, grey house by the hill.” 


A yet more tragic note is sounded in the two poems 
connected with the Desmond War, which haunt the imagi- 
nation. ‘hey should be read in full, and once read will 
not be forgotten; even a few lines may give some idea of 
their Webster-like power. The date of both, 1581, was 
the time when the death of Desmond ended the Geraldine 
rebellion, and it was said, “‘The lowing of a cow or the 
voice of a ploughman could scarcely be heard from the 
extreme West of Kerry to Cashel.” “The Dirge of the 
Munster Forest” opens thus : 


** Bring out the hemlock! bring the funeral yew! 
The faithful ivy that doth all enfold; 
Heap high the rocks, the patient brown earth strew, 
And cover them against the numbing cold. 


Marshal my retinue of bird and beast— 
Wren, titmouse, robin, birds of every hue; 
Let none keep back, no, not the very least, 
Nor fox, nor deer, nor tiny nibbling crew, 
Only bid one of all my forest clan 
Keep far from us on this our funeral day. 
On the grey wolf I lay my sovereign ban, 
The great grey wolf who scrapes the earth away. 
Lest with hooked claw and furious hunger, he 
Lay bare my dead for gloating eyes to see— 
Lay bare my dead who died, and died for me.” 


The “Dirge for all Ireland” represents her as lying 
“dead with wide-open eyes,” unmarked, unsheltered, and 
unpitied, and in a passionate invocation the forest is 
besought to drop tears for her and her tragic story, and 
then to call her young leaves: 

« . . Bid them from their stations tall 
Falt! falt! fall! fall! 
Till of their green they weave her funcral pall. 


Even of Ireland in the present Miss Lawless has no 
vision save as a “Starveling of Fortune,” until the closing 
poems, “An Appeal” and “A Retort,” where she pro- 
phesies fur her a possible future, not of material pro- 
sperity, but as “an envied haunt of peace” “In the Aran 
Isles” is unsatisfactory. Kingsley and Longfellow alike 
failed to present the hexameter metre as a beautiful form for 
English verse, and Miss Lawless’s measure halts lament- 
able. The czsura falls in wrong places, and dactyls are too 
few. _ Perhaps they are not meant for hexameters, but why 
write them so? To anyone who takes the art of puetry 
seriously, holding it indeed the loveliest of the arts, this 
sort of exercise is not permissible. “ Broken cries in 
broken metre,” Mr. Brooke calls them, finding, apparently, 
their justification in their “reality.” But has Ireland no 
fairer “reality” to show than “vapours, rolling eternally 
in; heavy, tenacious, unkind,” wrapping the land about 
“as a corpse is wrapped in its cere-cloth,” and leaving the 
beholder “staring with purblind eyes, puzzled, unquiet, 
despondent”? ‘That is not poetry; it is as dull as George 
Eliot’s letters about her migraine. Before one’s mind’s 
eye rises a vision of the Italian brilliancy of rare days in 
North Donegal, of the dreamy beauty of Abbey Leix 
woods in April, carpeted with myriads of wild hyacinth, 
and before my actual eyes at this moment the waters of 
Carlingford Lough change with incredible swiftness from 
silver and pearl to turquoise and gold. The “ reality” of 
Ireland is, to all who have eyes to see, crowned with a 
radiant, positive loveliness that has never yet been sung. 
But one vision Miss Lawless has seen as no woman has 
seen it yet, Ireland in her desolation, ruined and over- 
thrown, and she has painted it with an original power that 
constitutes a distinct achievement. 

MAURAITHE. 





THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY.—II. 


Tue Mystrery oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A summary of Evi- 
dence. By His Honour Judge Webb. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


In my former article I gave in barest outline an indica- 
tion of some of the arguments which together form what 
may be called the introductory chapter of the gospel ac- 
cording to the “ sceptics.” I mentioned some of the 


difficulties which beset the belief that the highly polished 
and scholarly poem “ Venus and Adonis” was composed, 
in early youth, by William Shakspere, of Stratford. Let 
the reader next turn to that extraordinary play, Zove’s 
Labour’s Lost (1588-9), to which, says Mr. Lee, may be 
assigned priority in point of time to all the Shakespearian 
dramas, and which, as he tells us, suggests that its author 
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had already enjoyed extended opportunities of surveying 
London life and manners; that he was well acquainted 
with the fashions of speech and dress current in fashion- 
able circles ; and that he was familiar with all the gossip of 
the Court; which, moreover, as Judge Webb points out, 
is redolent of scholarship, and shows a surprising know- 
ledge of the French politics of the day. But here, as in 
the case of the Sonnets (those still unsolved conundrums), 
I can only refer to the pregnant observations of the Dublin 
Professor. ‘That the author of the Poems and Plays was 
profoundly versed in the Classics, at any rate in the Latin 
Classics, is incontestable. He may not have been “a 
scholar,” if by that term is to be understood a man who 
can write Virgilian hexameters, or iambics in the style of 
Euripedes; but it is abundantly clear that he was satu- 
rated with Latinity. Like Bob Acres’s valour, it oozes 
out, as it were, at the palms of his hands! As Judge Holmes 
remarks, he is “very peculiar in his adjectives; and it is 
much in his manner to use the words borrowed from the 
Latin closer to their original signification than they were 
vulgarly used in.” It is “the use of a writer whose mind 
is so thoroughly imbued with the Latin language that he 
unconsciously incorporated it into his English.” More- 
over, he cannot help bringing in classical allusions, “ neck 
and crop,” and where they are by no means appropriate. 

That Judge Webb should lay stress on Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of Law is but natural. Only those who have 
been themselves engaged in the study and practice of the 
Law can appreciate the poet’s legal acquirements at their 
true value. “There is nothing so dangerous,” as Lord 
Campbell truly said, “as for one not of the craft to tamper 
with our freemasonry.” And, again, “ Let a non-profes- 
sional man, however acute, presume to talk law, or to 
draw illustrations from legal science in discussing other 
subjects, and he will speedily ‘fall into some laughable ab- 
surdity.’ Yet Shakespeare plays with the intricate subtle- 
ties of Real Property law—* fine and recovery,” “ sta- 
tutes merchant,” “purchase,” “indenture,” “ double 
voucher,” “fee simple,” “fee farm,” “remainder,” “ re- 
version,” “forfeiture,” to say nothing of the recondite 
“law of common,” as though he were to the manner born. 
And, as Lord Campbell observes, “It is remarkable that 
whenever he indulges this propensity he invariably lays 
dewn good law.” “ Therefore,” says Judge Webb, “ if any- 
thing is certain in regard to the Sonnets, the Poems, and 
the Plays, it is certain that the author was a lawyer. ‘% 
In Shakespeare everyone talks law without distinction of 
time or place, of age or sex, and in utter disregard of 
dramatic propriety and the voice of nature. ‘To account 
for his knowledge of the law Shakesperians have trans- 
lated their idol into a lawyer's clerk, or a sporting attorney, 
or the companion of a legal friend. But these fictions fail 
to effect their purpose. No lawyer’s clerk would discuss 
the effect of an attainder, or examine the compass of a 
premunire; no sporting attorney would concern himself 
with the Law Salique ; and no poet that ever lived would 
take the opinion of counsel on a metaphor, or resort to 
chambers for a phrase.” 

But, as Judge Webb also observes, Shakespeare was 
not only a scholar and a lawyer, but was also a man of 
scientific culture; for proof of which I must refer the 
reader to the eloquent pages of the work before me. Let 
it be remembered that he was also a linguist, having, cer- 
tainly, a knowledge of French and Italian. 

Here I cannot do better than cite the testimony of 
that enthusiastic Shakespearian, the Rev. H. N. Ella- 
combe: “ All the commentators on Shakespeare are agreed 
upon one point, that he was the most wonderfully many- 
sided writer that the world has yet seem Every art and 
science are more or less noticed by him, so far as they 
were known in his day; every business and profession are 
more or less accurately described; and so it has come 
to pass that, though the main circumstances of his life are 
pretty well known, yet the students of every art and science, 
and the members of every business and profession, have 
delighted to claim him as their fellow-labourer. Books 


have been written at various times by various writers 
which have proved (to the complete satisfaction of the 
writers) that he was a soldier, a sailor, a lawyer, an as- 
tronomer, a physician, a divine, a printer, an actor, a 
courtier, a sportsman, an angler, and I know not what 
else beside.” Mr. Ellacombe himself, quoting Richard /T., 
ili., 4, 29, is tempted to claim the author as a gardener by 
profession ! 


Let us add that the Shakespeare vocabulary has 
been estimated at from 15,000 words (Max Miiller) to 
21,000 words (Craik, Clark, and Meiklejohn), whereas 
Milton’s works were built up with 8,000, and few of us, 
in conversation, use more than 3,000 or 4,000 words. 

And yet this marvellous “ myriad-minded: man” (if 
Shakespeare and Shakspere were indeed identical), not 
only allowed his daughter Judith to grow up in such ignor- 
ance that she was unable to write her name, but at the 
zenith of his author's fame, and in the prime of life, at the 
age of forty-six, leaving many of his best plays unpub- 
lished (including such works as As You Like It, Twelfth 
Night, Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale, Henry VIITI., Mac- 
beth, Julius Cusar, Antony and Cleopatra, and The T'em- 
pest), retired to the sordid surroundings of Stratford; to 
the ignorant and boorish companionship of yeomen, 
yokels, and petty tradesmen; retired utterly careless of 
his literary property, or his literary fame, and was content 
for the rest of his life to have no higher occupations or 
pursuits than those of the moneylender, the litigant, the 
hucksterer, and the small proprietor. ‘This man, this demi- 
god, this prodigy, the wonder of all ages, who was not 
for an age but for all time, dies leaving a will in which he 
gives the most minute directions as to the disposal of all 
his petty property, his silver-gilt bowls, his “ second-best 
bed” for his wife, and the like, but wherein there is no 
mention of any literary property, whether in print or in 
manuscript. This man, whose works alone are almost a 
library of universal knowledge, this man died without a 
book in his possession ! 

In the face of all this, there are those who say that 
there is no mystery of William Shakespeare! Yet I have 
merely touched upon the fringe of the argument. Let 
us consider another point. Among all the illustrious men 
(Southampton and the rest) with whom the Stratford 
Player is assumed to have been familiar, not one has made 
mention of the supposed poet and dramatist in all the 
correspondence and other writings that have come down 
to us. Further, there is not a letter, not a note, not a 
scrap of writing from the pen of Shakspere himself, ex- 
cept five signatures, two to deeds and three to his will. 
We have only one letter addressed to him, asking for a 
loan of money. His writing is an illiterate scrawl, and 
all five signatures appear to differ. He writes in the old 
German character, though all cultivated persons at that 
day had learned the Italian hand. Compare, for instance, 
these hopeless hieroglyphics with Ben Jonson’s clear and 
excellent handwriting, or, better still, with the writing of 
joshua Sylvester. Sylvester lived from 1563 to 1618, 
Shakspere from 1564 to 1616, so that the two lives were 
almost exactly contemporaneous from start to finish. 
Sylvester, like Shakspere (according to the tradition), 
was taken from school in his thirteenth year. He was in 
poor circumstances, and had a struggle for existence. But 
he had, at least, learned to write plainly and well. Can we 
conceive that the Plays and Poems were written in William 
Shakspere’s illegible illiterate scrawl? “We have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers,” says. the 
writer of the Preface to the Folio of 1623. ‘This Preface 
is signed by Hemming and Condell, but was very certainly 
not written by those worthies. That the Address was 
written by Ben Jonson was proved by Malone many years 
ago, and there can be very little doubt that the Episé/e 
Dedicatory owed its origin to the same “ good pen.” If the 
two players did receive the manuscripts without “a blot,” 
then undoubtedly someone must have made a fair copy for 
them. But did they receive the manuscripts from Shak- 
spere? If so, as Judge Webb points out, they must have 
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received them before the spring of 1616. “How, then, did 
it happen that they did not publish them till the autumn of 
1623? The two players profess that their only aim was 
to do an office to the dead, and to procure guardians for the 
orphans of his genius ; but for seven long years they failed 
to do their office, and for seven long years they left his 
orphans to the mercies of the world.” As to Ben Jonson’s 
testimony, it would take far too much space to attempt to 
discuss it here. I can only refer to Judge Webb’s sixth 
chapter, merely adding that those who rely upon the re- 
markable man who wrote of the appalling Droeshout 
“sign board,” that if the artist could but have drawn the 
wit of the original 


* As well in brass as he hath hit 
His face, the Print would then surpass 
All that was ever wrote in brass,” 


as supporting the claims of the Stratford player, appeal to 
a witness who, on cross-examination, appears to fortify the 
case of the adverse party. 

One ridiculous theory, a theory, nevertheless, ac- 
cepted by certain learned critics and biographers, Judge 
Webb effectually blows “into thin air.” It is the theory 
that Shaxespeare, the author of the plays, showed utter in- 
sensibility to their literary value, and utter indifference as 
to their preservation; the theory expressed in Pope’s 
hackneyed lines (once again quoted by Mr. Lee), to the 
effect that the “ myriad-minded man ” 

‘For again, not glory, wing’d his rovi ight, 
And ane ieneneatenl rf his om despite.” © _ 
Mr. Justice Madden, who adopts this preposterous idea, 
naturally cannot withhold his amazement at it. “That the 
author of Othello and As You Like It should not have 
deemed those works worthy of the editorial care bestowed 
on Venus and Adonis and Lucrece; that he used them 
simply as a means of making money, and, when that pur- 
pose had been served, took no further heed of them ; that, 
notwithstanding the publication and rapid sale of pirated 
and inaccurate copies, he was never moved, during the 
years of his retirement at Stratford, to take even the initial 
step of collecting and revising for publication the manu- 
scripts of his plays, and that, so far as their author was con- 
cerned, they might be stolen, travestied, or perish alto- 
gether ; are surely among the strangest facts in the history 
of literature.” Yes, comments Judge Webb, “among the 
strangest facts in the history of literature, most surely, if 
the retired player was in reality the author of As You Like 
It and Othello”! 

But this absurd theory, which is repudiated by Mr. 
Swinburne, and which he assailed “with characteristic 
vigour of expression,” has now been laughed out of court ; 
for, as Judge Webb shows, so far from its being the fact 
that “ not one of the copies in the possession of Hemming 
and Condell, true original though it may have been, had 
been either written or revised by its author with a view to 
publication ” (Madden), the true and “ all-important fact 
is that, previously to the publication of the folio, the plays 
had been laboriously and elaborately revised.” It is abun- 
dantly clear, too, that “ the plays had been revised, not for 
the stage, but for the study. Neither could they have 
been ‘ revised autographs’ of the author ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the obliterations, the additions, and the modifications 
which are incident to a revision, the papers which the 
players received had scarce a blot. The true originals, 
therefore, from which the folio was printed must have been 
fair copies of the revised manuscripts, intended for the 
Press, and entrusted to the two players as the medium of 
communication with the printers.” After some further 
discussion, the Judge concludes as follows: “We may 
therefore safely accept the suggestion of the Cambridge 
editors, that the documents which constitute the preface of 
the folio were written by some literary man to be signed by 
the two players ; and if we come to the conclusion that this 
literary man was Jonson, we can scarcely be wrong in 
believing that it was from Jonson that Hemming and 
Condell received the unblotted papers from which the folio 
was printed.” 


But the important matter to be borne in mind is that 
the plays were elaborately revised before they were handed 
over to the printer, and revised, not with a view to their 
improvement as acting dramas, but to their improvement 
as literary works—revised not for the spectator, but for the 
reader! Hamlet is a remarkable instance in point, for, as 
Mr. Swinburne says, “ scene by scene, line by line, stroke 
upon stroke, and touch after touch, he went all over the 
whole laboured ground again ; and not to ensure success in 
his own day, and fill his pockets with contemporary pence, 
but merely and wholly with a purpose to make it worthy of 
himself and his future students.” These, surely, are facts 
upon which the “ orthodox” Shakespearian should medi- 
tate, and meditate deeply, unless he fears to submit his 
faith to so great a trial. 

I have now, perhaps, said enough to indicate the 
nature of the argument, though it is, of course, impossible, 
in the space allotted to me, to do anything like justice to its 
strength and cogency. “For well-nigh three hundred 
years,” writes Judge Webb in his interesting and instructive 
work, “the world has believed the author (of the Poems 
and Plays) to be the young man who, in the words of Mr. 
Hallam, came up from Stratford, who was afterwards an 
indifferent player in a London theatre, who retired to his 
native place in middle life, and who effected nothing during 
the five years of his retirement. Of recent years this belief 
has been boldly challenged. At the present moment there 
is much doubt and misgiving on the subject among serious 
men, and its discussion can no longer be tabooed as fit only 
for the lunatic, the faddist, and the fool.” 


G. G. GREENWOOD. 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


The new issue of the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, constituting 
in Connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition the Tenth Edition of that Work, and also Supplying 
a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library of Reference 
dealing with Recent Events and Developments; the fourth 
of the new volumes being Vol. XXVIII. of the Complete 
Work. A. and C. Black, and the ‘ Times” Office. 


THE new volume (Elections to Glamorgan) begins with a 
prefatory essay by Sir Leslie Stephen on the growth of 
toleration. This thoughtful, interesting, and carefully argued 
statement exhibits all the gentleness and caution of an 
experienced and polished rationalist. We are not led to 
any definite conclusion, but we are told that modern science 
is becoming more favourable to religious dogma. “The 
scientific spirit implies that explanation should precede, 
and will probably qualify, denunciation. The Darwinian 
assumes that the survival of the species proves its fitness to 
its conditions ; and for that reason the evolutionist theory 
has commended itself to the orthodox. Undoubtedly it 
supplies the strongest argument in their favour. . . . 
The old explanations are no longer available. We cannot 
set down religious beliefs as simply the product of priestly 
impostors. . Nor is it easy to admit the proposition 
that religious belief as a whole represents simply a 
stupendous misunderstanding generated by the blunders of 
primitive savages, a set of simply erroneous suyerstitions, 
which can be eliminated without difficulty from the general 
system of thought. Unless they had been more deeply 
rooted in human nature, they would have died out before 
the newer lights of intellectual advance.” 

To turn now to the 742 pages which make up the 
volume. Of these nearly two hundred are occupied with 
electricity and engineering, with short intervening articles 
on Eleusis, Embryology, and Emerson (an interesting life 
by Professor van Dyke, of Princetown University). Under 
the general head of Electricity, to which seventy pages 
are allotted, the following articles are to be found: (1) 
Electric Conduction, (2) Electrolytic Conduction, (3) 


Electric Current, (4) Electric Units, (5) Electric Discharge 
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through Gases, (6) Electric Waves. Then follow long 
articles by experts on Electricity Supply and Electro 
Chemistry. 

Lawyers will find that two of the best articles in the 
volume, though by no means the longest, have been de- 
voted to the history of English law and to the history and 
law of evidence. We have seldom read a more brilliant 
essay than that of Professor Maitland on the history of 
English law. With a sure hand he leads us from the 
Lex Salica (cire., 500 A.D.) and the dooms of Aethelbirht 
(circ. 600 A.D.) to the Coronation of Richard I. (Septem- 
ber 3, 1189), beyond which legal memory does not ex- 
tend. Let us hope for the sake of the practising barrister 
that Professor Maitland’s knowledge will not be allowed 
to push legal memory any further back! Glanvill, Bracton, 
the mirror of justices, Littleton, Fortescue, and Reginald 
Pole, “a humanist and at one time a reformer, who with 
good fortune might have been either King of England or 
Pope of Rome,” bring us to the Tudors. Professor Mait- 
land considers that the attempts of Pole and others to 
induce Henry VIII. to decree a reception of Roman law 
were almost successful. In that case the beginnings of a 
droit administratif made by the Tudors might not have been 
stamped out under the Stuarts: 


“As it fell out, however, Henry could get what he 
wanted in Church and State without any decisive super- 
session of English by foreign law. The omni-competence 
of an Act of Parliament stands out the more clearly if it 
settles the succession to the throne, annuls royal marriages, 
forgives royal debts, defines religious creeds, taints guilty 
or innocent nobles, or prospectively lends the force of 
statutes to the King’s proclamation.” 


Some modern judges and crown lawyers might read 
with profit the warm language in which Professor 
Maitland, describing the school of Coke and Hale, seems 
to be pointing at our own degenerates. As a result of the 
work done by Coke, Selden, and Prynne, “even pliant 
judges, whose tenure of office depended on the King’s 
rule, were compelled to cite and discuss old precedent 
before they could give judgment for their master; and 
even at their worst moments they would not openly break 
with medizval tradition, or declare in favour of that 
‘modern police-state,’ which had too often become the 
ideal of foreign publicists trained in Byzantine law.” Pro- 
fessor Maitland compares the empirical, partial, and 
minutely particularising character of the eighteenth cen- 
tury legislation with earlier and broader statutes : 


“In this ‘age of reason,’ as we are wont to think it, the 
British Parliament seems rarely to rise to the dignity of the 
general politician, and in our own day the legal practitioner 
is likely to know less about the statutes of the eighteenth 
century than he knows about the statutes of Edward i., 
Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. Parliament, it should be re- 
membered, was endeavouring directly to govern the nation. 
There was little that resembled the permanent civil service 
of to-day.” 


For Blackstone’s commentaries Professor Maitland 
entertains the most profound admiration. No nation, he says, 
has so eminently readable a law book, “and it must be 
doubtful whether any other lawyer ever did more impor- 
tant work than was done by the first professor of English 
law.” Yet Blackstone’s doctrine of royal authority did 
much harm in England. We may console ourselves by the 
fact that this great Tory “ was giving law to colonies that 
were on the eve of making successful rebellion.” We are not 
sure that Professor Maitland is quite so much at home with 
Jeremy Bentham as with William Blackstone. Though he 
perceives the value of Bentham’s destructive work he does 
not bring out as we might have expected him to do. the 
important truth that the new fabric of local government 
and internal administration in England, including the 
peculiar form of ceniral control which has been vested in 
the Local Government Board, the Home Office, and other 
departments of the central government, is mainly owing 
to Bentham. In his treatise on the law of evidence, the 
best concise essay upon that subject which has ever ap- 
peared in England, Sir Courtenay Ilbert points out that 


modern improvements in the law of evidence have followed 
the lines laid down by Bentham. Baron Gilbert’s treatise 
on evidence was praised by Blackstone as “a work which 
it is impossible to abstract or abridge without losing some 
beauty and destroying the charm of the whole.” Bentham, 
who looked for utility rather than style, spoke of it as run- 
ning throughout “in the same strain of anility, garrulity, 
narrow-mindedness, absurdity, perpetual misrepresentation, 
and indefatigable self-contradiction.” 

But we have already almost exhausted the limits of 
our space. Fungi, Gas, Geology, Geography, must be 
dismissed without a word. The volume contains several 
important treatises on Mathematics. Short, but useful, con- 
tributions will be found on the Excise Revenue by Sir 
George Murray, on the Exchequer by Mr. Spring-Rice, 
and on Finance by Professor Bastable. We might have 
hoped for a special treatise on National Expenditure ; 
perhaps we shall find it in a future volume under some 
other title. Professor Bastable rather underestimates its 
growth during the last thirty years. Three of the most 
important subjects dealt with in the present volume are 
English, French, and German history during the last five- 
and-twenty or thirty years. Sir Spencer Walpole’s impar- 
tial account of English history deserves high praise; and 
a few mild but measured sentences upon the Jameson Raid 
and the Boer War indicate, however faintly, what the re- 
cording angel of history may have to say about the policy 
of Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Milner. 





“CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT MIRACLE.” 


A Historic VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: The Jowett Lec- 
tures delivered at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
London, 1901. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. London: 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black. 6s, 


WE have read A Historic View of the New Testament with 
very great interest and sympathy. The book consists of 
eight lectures. The first lecture deals with the scientific 
method of investigating historical documents and the effect 
of this method on the historic foundations of Christianity. 
The author then goes on to discuss the psychology of 
religion and the way in which Divine revelation has been 
implanted in man, and subsequently embodied in ritual, 
organisation, and thought. After these preliminaries Dr. 
Gardner proceeds to his main subject. In the third lecture 
he attempts to penetrate to the “ Historic Founder of 
Christianity ” and His teaching, and then in the following 
lectures discusses the various influences which helped to 
mould the pictures and doctrine given to us by the 
Synoptists, the Fourth Evangelist, St. Paul, and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the eighth lecture he 
treats of the position and outlook of Christianity in the 
modern world. 

The whole book is deeply interesting and suggestive, 
the tone is reverent and steeped in religious feeling ; there 
is great freshness and originality of thought, and there are 
some passages of real beauty. From the third lecture, for 
example, we may quote this passage, on p. 88: 

“The divine obedience of Jesus is the fountain among 
the remote hills whence has flowed down in a never-inter- 
rupted stream that lcyalty of heart to the divine which is 
the living principle of the Christian faith. The river has 
passed through many lands, and its outward form has been 
prescribed by the character of its banks. Sometimes it 
has flowed like a slow and stately flood through great 
plains, sometimes it has narrowed into rapids, or has 
changed its level in a mighty waterfall, yet its inward 
nature has been the same, and its connection with the 
fountain-head has never been interrupted. Rains from on 
high have filled it full, or droughts have made it run low, 
but nothing has ever completely stayed its progress.” 
Again, a few pages later there is a most lucid and sug- 

gestive passage on the religious basis of the life of Jesus ; 
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and again the phrases at the end of this lecture show a 
wonderful appreciation of the real Christian consciousness— 
an appreciation singularly wanting in some modern critics. 
Thus he says: “ Christianity is at bottom not the perpetua- 
tion of a school, but the continuation of a life.” “ It is what 
Jesus was, not what He taught, that has been the salvation 
of the world.” The most orthodox could not object to this. 
But yet with this great religiousness of feeling Dr. Gardner 
combines the most extreme scepticism as to the authenticity 
and historical value of the New Testament documents. The 
real ground of this scepticism is the question of miracle. 
Dr. Gardner in his many researches has found again and 
again the way in which miracle has grown up round the 
figure of some popular hero or teacher, and so he thinks 
that the same process of accretion accounts for the miraculous 
element in the story of Christ. He does not, of course, attri- 
bute any intentional dishonesty to the writers of the Gospels : 
he believes that by the time the Gospels were written the 
narratives of Christ’s life had already been overspun with 
miraculous details. Dr. Gardner does not seem to us to 
sufficiently face the difficulties in his theory caused by the 
now generally accepted early date for the Gospels: how- 
ever, we cannot in the space allowed attempt a detailed 
criticism, nor, indeed, would it be fair to expect a com- 
plete statement of evidence in a book of public lectures. 
We would rather comment on the main conclusion at which 
Dr. Gardner arrives. When we have worked through the 
many lines of thought put before us, the final purpose of 
this book is to eliminate the subjective element in the 
Gospel narratives, to make proper allowances for the mental 
equipment or prejudices with which the authors necessarily 
wrote, and so to pierce through the husk to the kernel of 
fact and spirituality within. We quite recognise the value 
of this aim and method, if we are to attain to historic truth ; 
we fully recognise that a subjective colouring must enter 
into any historical narrative which is not a mere chronicl: 
of dates; the methods and atmosphere of thought of his 
day must influence the narrator ; there is no absolute trans- 
cription of fact into narrative; the narrator selects the 
aspect of his facts which presents itself to him; and by his 
mental limitations—wide or narrow——he can only tell the 
story as it seemed to him to have occurred. But when all 
this is freely granted—more freely than many would allow— 
yet we still maintain that history is possible, and that be- 
neath the mental colouring of the narrator we can arrive at a 
substantial foundation of solid fact. Dr. Gardner would 
cordially agree with this proposition as stated in general 
terms, but when he comes to the origin of Christianity he 
encounters the stumbling-block of miracle ; and so we find 
that in his view the miraculous element is to be attributed to 
the mental presuppositions of the early Christian mind. The 
ancient mind believed in miracle : the modern mind does not, 
and the modern is right. Now, when Dr. Gardner reaches 
that conclusion, he seems to us to have reinstated the 
naturalistic theory of the universe which he entirely dis- 
claims. To the idealist and believer in God—and Dr. 
Gardner is both—miracle is not an @ priori impossibility : 
the question of its occurrence is a question of probability 
and evidence ; and we must frankly state that when all allow- 
ance has been made for the popular beliefs of the first or 
second century, and for the idealising tendency of the early 
Christians, yet it still seems to us impossible to explain the 
records and the history of the early Church, if miracle never 
took place. The attempt to eliminate miracles altogether, 
and yet to place faith in the rest of the narrative, seems to 
us almost a hepeless task: the miracles are so inextricably 
woven into the web and woof of the story; the accretion 
theory breaks down with St. Paul, if nowhere else ; his con- 
temporary writings are not disputed, and in them there is 
contemporary first-hand evidence of what we call miracle. 
We remember an Oxford tutor once saying, “ It would be so 
much easier to be a Christian if we could eliminate mira- 
cles, but the evidence will not allow it.” It is a striking 
paradox. Dr. Gardner does not accept it, but he seems to us 
more swayed by motives of edification than by scientific 
reasons. He says: “ Amid existing intellectual conditions 


the wisest plan by far” is not to believe in the miracle of 
the Resurrection: it may be more expedient, but less true. 

How, then, is it that so open a mind as Dr. Gardner’s 
has such an insuperable objection to miracle? We ven- 
ture to refer him to his own starting point in the first two 
lectures : he cordially endorses the teaching of Mr. Williarn 
James, the psychologist, on the place of the will in belief ; 
but, if we may say so, at a crucial point Dr. Gardner has not 
the courage to act on this teaching. On p. 42 in the second 
lecture he is content to leave the question of an ultimate 
unity or an ultimate duality in the universe an open ques- 
tion: he practically adopts the positivist distrust of all 
metaphysics, and this refusal necessarily influences his whole 
treatment of miracle. Any whole intellectual conception 
of life or history ‘must ultimately rest—tacitly or explicitly 
—on some metaphysical presupposition, and Dr. Gardner, 
in refusing to make the final venture in the region of meta- 
physics, stops short at a positivist standpoint, and so leaves 
an unbridgable gap between his idealist sympathies and 
positivist criteria. His idealist feelings make him a real 
Christian at heart, his tacit positivist presuppositions cut 
him off from the historical basis of his faith. That which 
he says about the individual faith being independent of his- 
torical evidence is largely true, but it does not solve ques- 
tions of historical evidence; and if evidence shows that 
those religious ideas were objectified at a certain stage in 
the world’s history, if God chose to reveal Himself under 
the conditions of time and space in a way which has ap- 
pealed to the whole world rather than primarily to the 


. philosophic few, then we owe it to truth to accept this 


method and not to deny its possibility on grounds of a priori 
presuppositions. 

And, further, it seems to us that the attitude of the 
modern mind towards miracle is largely changed: for our 
part, it is true, we are not inclined to pay such unquestioning 
homage to the great god “ Zeit-geist,” as is often fashion- 
able, but still it is worth observing that our enlarged know- 
ledge and our broader outlook make belief in miracle more, 
and not less, reasonable. “There are more things in heaven 
and earth than were dreamt of in the narrow philosophy 
of the Aufklirung.” To attribute all miracle in Christianity 
to subjective colouring on the part of the narrator seems to 
us unwarranted either on grounds of evidence or on a priori 
considerations. 





co. &. 
FICTION. 
Love with Honour. By Charles Marriott. London: John 
Lane. 6s. 


Mr. CHartes Marrtott leapt suddenly into fame a year 
ago with his novel, Ze Column. His second essay in fic- 
tion, Zove with Honour, is hardly an advance upon his 
first, but it contains some fine work, and cannot be read 
without interest and appreciation. It tells the story of a 
young photographer, who, directly he is out of his appren- 
ticeship, throws off the trammels of civilisation, and sets 
out to wander through the beautiful places of the country 
depending on a fortune of about 15s. a week to support his 
freedom. “ Have you ever considered,” he says to a friend, 
“how few things one really needs? Bread, water, a place to 
lie down at night F 





“< Tobacco,’ insinuated Hermann, with a long-drawn 
exhalation. 

“*Well, yes, perhaps tobacco. For the rest, what is 
there in God’s name that a man wants? Books?—there is 
only one book, whose pages run from the beggar to the 
king. Pictures?—there is the sea, the dawn. Music?—the 
woods, the birds, the running brooks. What fools we are, 


groping about in our sunless caves of brick and plaster !’” 
The obvious fallacies contained in this outburst may, 
perhaps, be excused by the youth of Mark Surtees, but he 
has little opportunity of realising them, for his wandering 
life comes to an end after a few days, and he settles down 
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in a west country village, and makes a good income in 
place of the small one which is soon lost for him by taking 
photographs of the surrounding scenery. Here he falls 
amongst some very interesting people, and Mr. Marriott is 
at his best in developing his characters and his story, the 
details of which we need not divulge further. 

Mr. Marriott has a real gift for characterisation. Mrs. 
Winscombe, the fine old peasant woman, her brother, the 
craftsman, and others of his little group, will not easily be 
forgotten. But this marked gift goes along with a curious 
aloofness from life as it really is, which may considerably 
mar some of his best work. As an unimportant, but rather 
striking instance of this, we may quote the following: 

“From whatever reason, it is certain that Charlecote had 
its own peculiar atmosphere, affecting a sensitive person as 
a species of enchantment. The garden was overhung by 
trees, the soil of an almost noxious richness. So many 
successive generations of plants had bloomed and 
added their substance to the earth, that it was a compost 
of departed summers. With the waxing year all the lush 
tangle steamed and bred into flower, and one suffered not 
only the present heaviness of rose fragrance, but the essence 
of roses that had bloomed and faded hung round until 
the air was thickened as with palpable otto. The crowded 
borders exhaled their breath, only to receive it again as 
nourishment, so that the plants were fed from above as 
well as from below. Within the wall was as a giant 
still where the sun drew up the volatilised essences of 
flowers, condensed again with the cool of evening.” 

All this, of course, except from the point of view of 
fine writing, is the purest nonsense, as any boy who sweeps 
a path in a garden would know. But it must be admitted 
that if it were only true, and gardens were fertilised and not 
exhausted by the process indicated, it would be excellently 
well said. The ignoring of social distinctions also gives a 
curious air of unreality to the story. Mark Surtees, a very 
poor and ill-dressed young man, comes from a photogra- 
pher’s shop in a provincial town to a country village, hires a 
room in a cottage, and is apparently accepted without much 
question by the ladies at the Manor House and the other 
gentry of the neighbourhood as being somewhere on their 
own level. Perhaps this peculiar outlook on life gives Mr. 
Marriott’s book some of its atmosphere, for an atmosphere 
it undoubtedly possesses, and, after all, social distinctions 
are not elemental. There is considerable charm in Zove 
with Hlonour. The story is a good one, and is unfolded 
with skill, and the portraits which it contains are admirably 
drawn. Mr. Marriott’s work must always count for some- 
thing. | . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A veRY admirable idea has been carried out by Mr. 


R. Brimley Johnson in AZy Log Book (2s. 6d. net). This 
is a volume specially prepared for ocean travellers. It is 


a mine of interesting information on all the subjects con- 
nected with such voyaging, besides being so prepared as 
to enable the traveller to keep a journal both when he is 
outward and homeward bound. Plenty of space is pro- 
vided, and apposite quotations adorn the pages. The 
reading of it, the posting up of the journal, and the filling 
in of the many tables should give much amusing occupa- 
‘tion. It is prettily bound in white buckram, and is printed 
on paper well adapted for writing on. It should have a 
wide sale at the tourist agencies and similar places. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen, who was the first editor of that 
popular set of autobiographies called Who's Who, has in- 
vented and carried out a new work of a similar nature. 
This is Sladen’s London and its Leaders (London: Sands 
and Co., 3s. 6d.), which combines the uses of a small peer- 
age, Who’s Who, and a sketchy guide to London, and is 
only novel at all in providing a kind of key or index to the 
columns of the Morning Post. A great many names ap- 
pear in the book, but we doubt if this kind of publicity 
sells such works as it once used to. Still, it should be 
popular with our American visitors, to whom it is certainly 
likely to be of use. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


Next Term Becins SEPTEMBER 25TH. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th and agth on the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
to Sandhurst; rst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Aim.—To Train the Child for Life by an all-round development of mind 
and body. 

Cnaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Rational, Country Life. Great 
Thoroughness in Work. Small Classes. Individual Attention. 
Teaching based on the Facts of Life and Experience. 

The School will be openei at its New Premises, Hill Park, 

Westerham, in September. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the Principal— 
Miss Clark, 





VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


EASIDE HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 
FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 


VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 
PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT, or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
RS.P.C A., 105, Jermyn Street. London. S.W. 















SAMPLE BOX 
24 KINDS 
7° STAMPS. 
BIRMINGHAM 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City is beginning to look very autumnal. 
Sovereigns are going to Egypt to move the 
cotton crop, the Americans are already importing 
Australian sovereigns via San Francisco, and are 
talking about taking gold from London, and everything 
points to a good old-fashioned autumn with plenty of 
fogs and tight money in Lombard Street. Rather a 
pleasing outlook for a Money market which has already 
been in debt to the Bank of England continuously 
since January. However, Lombard Street had a sop 
of solace on Thursday when it made the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer pay more than 3 per cent. for 
discounting a line of Treasury bills. The ‘Stock 
markets have been stupid, Paris very buoyant for a 
time, and buying South American bonds and Copper 
shares as fast as the telephone would work, and then 
not quite so keen, and rather wishing that it had not 
been in such a hurry. New York was rampant one 
minute, and the next paralysed by a monetary scare or 
the reported death of a big punter. As for poor old 
London, it bit its nails and cursed and wondered whether 
Home Rails would ever stop falling. 

The cat is out of the Home Railway bag, and the 
mystery at last is solved. For years observers have 
wondered why it should be that this particular industry, 
once so splendidly managed, should have fallen into 
such a miserable condition of slackness and ineptitude, 
that railway directors seem to be unable to do anything 
but draw their fees, utter pompous platitudes at meet- 
ings, and continually dribble out fresh issues of stock. 
Of course, everybody had long ago given up any ex- 
pectation of a punctual service at moderate rates. It 
was recognised that the railways had a monopoly, and 
were quite satisfied to exploit it at the expense of the 
community, making the travelling public pay as much 
as possible for services as badly as possible performed. 
But it was a puzzle when one saw railway boards 
pursuing a policy involving quite fatal finance, which 
was certain sooner or later to land them in 
Queer-street. In every other industry it was recog- 
nised as an axiom that a reserve fund was a 
necessity of sound finance, and that a_ business 
which continually paid for up-keep out of capi- 
tal was bound to get into trouble. In the 
railway world alone these axioms were ignored. Why ? 
A week ago I could not have told you. I should have 
said that mostly boards contained a few quite sensible 
people, and that the appalling unsoundness of railway 
finance was a mystery quite beyond me. Now, how- 
ever, I am in a position to state that it is because 
English railways are appanages of the Primrose 
League. 


You need not pass by this statement with an in- 
credulous smile, because I have it on the best possible 
authority. It is quoted from a letter which appeared 
in the Pall Mail Gazette, a good old Tory-o’-the-Tories 
journal, which could not possibly admit into its columns 
anything about that sacred League which was not per- 
fectly true. Let me make your blood run still colder 
with a few more of these blasphemies culled from the 
same impeccable quarter. ‘English railways,” says 
the P. M. G.’s correspondent, who signs himself a 
‘* Shareholder in Many Companies,” ‘‘are no longer 
financial undertakings worked for the profit of the 
shareholders, but are merely political organisations run 
in the interests and for the benefit of a party. Indeed, 
they have almost degenerated [degenerated, look you !| 
into being mere appanages of the Primrose League. 
No Liberal, however mild, is allowed to sit on their 
boards, nor even young Conservatives, for fear of 
proving too progressive, none but antiquated fossils in 
their dotage being now eligible. The same rules 


_ them as merely low Radical inventions. 


obtain throughout the various grades of the service ; 
there is only one obligation—namely, that a man shall 


always vote as he is told.” ° 





If remarks such as these had appeared in any other 
than a good old Tory paper, one would have regarded 
But here they 
are with the zmprimatur of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
if that sweet spoken journal does not know its Primrose 
League, who does? With these facts before us the 
recent acceptance by Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward 
Grey of seats on the board of a great railway becomes 
a political event of significant and rather sinister 
importance. But, after all, it seems that the railways are 
only suffering from the complaint which is giving such 
nasty spasms to most phases of our political and social 
existence. At the present moment our fiscal policy, 
our foreign policy, in fact the Government and the 
country and the Empire, and even Mr. Seddon, have all 
‘* degenerated into being mere appanages of the Prim- 
rose League,” and the results of this degeneration are 
writ large on the national balance-sheet and elsewhere. 





Further light on the improvement in Spanish 
credit is provided in a recent issue of the Financial 
Times. Rumours have lately been rife of the formation 
of a syndicate to control and improve Spanish ex- 
change, and had appeared to me rather suspicious and 
questionable, since exchange must ultimately depend 
on credit and trade balance, and the operations of a 
syndicate, probably working chiefly in its own interests, 
seemed most likely to have undesirable results. Accord- 
ing to the Financial Times, however, the “ syndicate” 
appears to be backed by the Bank of Spain ‘‘ working 
in unison with the Finance Minister and some important 
French interests.” It is admitted that the balance of 
trade is bound to make itself felt in the end, and from 
this point of view the syndicate’s operations are re- 
garded very hopefully, for reasons which should be 
astonishing to our Imperialist friends. ‘‘ On all sides,” 
it is stated, ‘‘it is recognised that the loss of the 
colonies has been a most beneficial matter for the 
financial well-being of the Spanish Exchequer. Those 
colonies were simply a drain upon the resources of the 
country which only its pride enabled it to bear. Now 
that they have been forcibly torn from her, the time 
that has elapsed has already enabled the country to 
shake off some of the evil effects, as disclosed in her 
finances, and the operations of a syndicate formed on 
the pattern we have mentioned may probably have 
more effect at this period than would otherwise have 
been the case.”” How many generations will it take to 
teach our Jingoes that over-sea possessions are not an 
asset, but a liability ? 


No one seems to hear of the Kaffir market nowa- 
days. Even the presentation of a captured Boer flag 
to Mr. Beit did not move prices, and the picture drawn 
by along Reuter message from Johannesburg is cer- 
tainly not encouraging for those interested in the 
industry. ‘* The uncertainty connected with the future 
taxation of the colony is having its effect upon capital 
which is always timid.” Capital was not quite timid 
enough when it organised the Jameson raid and 
described the military strength of the Boer Republics 
as the greatest unpricked bubble in the world; but 
no matter. ‘‘ Heroic efforts to solve the labour 
difficulty are not likely to be entertained by capitalists 
tillthe latter are reassured as to the risks which capital 
may run from the tax collector.” And so all is at a 
standstill, and the picture is gloomy enough. However, 
elsewhere in South Africa capital seems to be stirring. 
At least the Natal Bank is offering for tender a line of 
new shares which will practically double the amount 
of its authorised capital. Tenders are also invited for 
an issue of £80,000 3 per cent. debenture stock by the 
Kent Water Works Company. JANus, 








